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The Farmer's Market on the Freshman Quad visited Hopkins in order to promote sustainability and environmental awareness as well as sell healthy and delicious food. 


Hopkins: low sustainability ranking 


By MARIE CUSHING 


the College Sustainability Re- 
Editor-in-Chief 


port Card 2010. 

University officials could 
not explain why, despite imple- 
menting a number of nationally 
recognized sustainability initia- 
tives over the last year, Hopkins 


was barely able to maintain the 
grade it received last year. 
“Honestly, the survey is in- 
consequential to our sustain- 
ability priorities. It seems ev- 
ery year there are more groups 
with self-proclaimed authority 


Unfair, unclear and inconse- 
quential — that is how members 
of the Hopkins administration 
characterized its B- grading in 


re 
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Edwards signed autographs after her speech, which focused on the country's need for health care reform. 


Elizabeth Edwards talks health care at MSE 


By RIAN DAWSON 
Staff Writer 


all the insurance companies are 
nonprofit,’ Edwards said. 

“The problem with  for- 
profit companies is they can't 
serve two masters. Because of 
that, they need to make sure 
they are maximizing profits, 


maximize the profits for those 
share holders.” 

“They have no corollary ob- 
ligation to their insurers. Until 
we enact meaningful health 
care reform, we're not going to 
be able to change any of these 


Elizabeth Edwards, health 
care advocate and wife of for- 
mer presidential candidate 
John Edwards, spoke at the 


University yesterday, as a part _ situations.” which means they minimize 
of the MSE Symposium lecture their costs. And if you're an in- 
series. Her focus was the need surance company, your cost is 
for health care reform. what you have to pay in terms 
Edwards opened her speech 9 of doctor’s claims and health 
with an anecdote from her It’s way Ast care costs for your insured.” 


Edwards ended her speech 
with a powerful anecdote of a 
woman she met in Cleveland, 
who whispered her fears into 
Edward's ear. The woman had 
found a lump on her breast, but 


time for all of us 
to shout in the ears 
of those who are 
going to be making 


childhood on a military base. 
Each Sunday, she and her 
sister would receive two dimes, 
one for the collection at church 
and one for candy. Once, her 
sister lost one of the dimes, and 


commented, “Oops, there goes e decisions. was too afraid to see a doctor 
the Lord’s dime.” because she didn’t have insur- 
This story had an underly- EAhieabeth Bdwnards ance. 


And with that anecdote, Ed- 
wards called the audience to 
action. 

“It’s way past time for all of 
us to shout in the ears of those 
who are going to be making 
the decisions,” Edwards said. 
“Not shout like we did this 
past summer, but shout ef- 
fectively and productively to 
make certain we get the health 
care reform that we need. It’s 
past time for a moral country to 
make the moral choice and for 
moral people to actually take 
action.” 

Many of the points in Ed- 
ward’s speech resonated with 

SEE EDWARDS, Pace A7 


ing message about the preva- 
lence of greed in society. And 
it was this message of greed 
in the health care industry 
that carried through her entire 
speech. 

In addition to anecdotes 
from across the country, Ed- 
wards sited reports and laws 
that contributed to her expla- 
nation of the broken system. 

“We can call the conduct of 
the insurance companies rep- 
rehensible and immoral,” Ed- 
wards said, “but the law says 
insurance companies that are 
for profit, that have share hold- 
ers, they have a fiduciary obli- 
gation, an obligation of trust to 


— 


Edwards compared health 
care systems in countries like 
Japan and France, to illustrate 
places in the U.S. system where 
there is room for improvement. 
She also discussed the differ- 
ence between an insurance 
company that is for profit and 
one that is not. 

“Unlike the United States, 
in those countries [Japan and 
France], there is tight regula- 
tion of services and fees so 
those don’t get out of hand, and 


block party 


is “unfar”’ 


to grade universities on their 
sustainability efforts,” said Da- 
vis Bookhart, director of the 
Sustainability Initiative at Hop- 
kins. 
Grading was done by the 
SrE GREEN CARD, pace A5 
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Student fatally injured 
in hit-and-run accident 


Friends mourn the tragic loss of 
junior Miriam Frankl 


By MARIE CUSHING 


Editor-in-Chief 


When those close to Miriam 
Frankl think about the friend they 
lost, they remember her smile. 

“She had the greatest smile,” 
Naomi Sell, a senior and friend of 
Frankl. said. “You could tell she was 
always having a good time and just 
enjoyed life.” 

On Wednesday morning, Sell 
and 30 other members of the Alpha 
Phi sorority attended services for 
Frankl at Beth Emet, The Free Syna- 
gogue, in Evanston, Il. 

“The family was awestruck at 
the showing of support they had for 
Miriam,” said Coordinator of Greek 
Life Rob Turning, who also attended 
the service with many other mem- 
bers of the Hopkins community. 

Turning estimated that around 
1,000 people attended service at the 
synagogue, many of them Hopkins 
affiliates. Speakers at the service in- 
cluded Frankl’s roommate and her 
big sister from her Alpha Phi family, 
as well as friends from high school. 

Back at Hopkins, the community 
continues to mourn. 

“We're all hurting,” Paulo Farqui, 
a recent Hopkins graduate who is 


, working towards a master’s degree 


(Cultural 


celebrates in 
new center 


By CONOR FOWLEY 
Staff Writer 


On Friday, the Office of Multi- 
cultural Affairs hosted its first cul- 
tural block party at the new Multi- 
cultural Affairs Student Center. 

The event was originally going 
to include outdoor activities, but 
was moved indoors due to inclem- 
ent weather. Despite the rain, the 
event still attracted a large number 
of students. 

“Tt was really good. The weath- 
er brought it down a bit, but it defi- 
nitely succeeded in getting people 
to see the MASC,” Cinthya Gar- 
cia, a freshman member of Orga- 
nizacion Latina Estudiantil, said. 

Some felt that the location made 
it difficult to attract students. 

“The food [was] really good, 
but the location [was] too far off- 
campus,” Shida Li, Social Chair 
for the Chinese Student Associa- 
tion, said. 

Joseph Colon, the OMA’s Assis- 
tant Director for Internal Affairs, 
argued that the transition to the 
new space was largely beneficial. 

“Mattin Center is a really great 
space, but it didn’t have the room 
we needed, especially indoors, for 
an event like this. Also, having a 
space that’s off campus a little bit 
helps us to coordinate between 
students and the community,” Co- 
lon said. “We're only two blocks 
away from Chipotle, and students 
are always there.” 

Student groups also found the 
space beneficial. 

“For us, we hadn’t had a space 
that we knew was ours before. It’s 
a nice support group where we can 
see what other groups are doing 
and get help that way,” Lize-anne 
Bonhomme, Community Service 
Chair of the Caribbean Cultural 
Society, said. 

The event included catered eth- 
nic foods from 10 cultural groups, 
outside vendors, a presentation by 
Students Educating and Empow- 
ering for Diversity and presenta- 


tions by groups from the Baltimore 


community. i 
“We had student groups ca- 
ter food, trying to find the most 
See BLOCK PARTY, pace A5 


at Bloomberg, said. 

Farqui knew Frankl through her 
boyfriend — the two are both mem- 
bers of the Sigma Epsilon frater- 
nity and the All-Nighters a capella 

roup. 

“She had a very unique person- 


was always up for a good time,” he 
said. 

“It’s painful, knowing that some- 
one so wonderful could be taken 
so senselessly and so carelessly,” 
Emily Calderone, assistant director 

SEE MIRIAM FRANKL, pace A7 


Driver of the vehicle was released 
after questioning by police 


By SARAH TAN 


News & Features Editor 


Baltimore Police continue to in- 
vestigate the hit-and-run accident 
that claimed the life of junior Mir- 
iam Frankl on Friday. 

Investigators have questioned the 
owner of the white Ford F-250 truck 
that fatally injured Frankl while 
making an illegal left turn onto E. 
University Parkway from St. Paul St 
at 3:20 p.m. 

The driver fled the scene. Frankl 
passed away the following morning 
in the University of Maryland Shock 
Trauma unit. 

The owner of the car turned him- 
self in to police on Monday night, 
but was released after questioning. 
Police have not yet stated whether 
they believe he was driving the car 
at the time of the accident. 

“He came in, spoke with our 
crash detectives, we questioned him 
and ultimately we released him,” 
Baltimore Police Detective Donny 
Moses said. 

Police declined to release the 
owner’s name and whether or not 
he was driving the truck at the time 
of the accident. 

“The investigation is still ongo- 
ing and open. Once we compile all 
the evidence, we will turn it over to 
the state attorney’s office, where he 
will ultimately be indicted,” Moses 
said. 

The truck involved was found on 


| Saturday night, legally parked on 
_ the 3800 block of Edgarton Road in 
ality. She was very fun loving and | 


Northwest Baltimore. 
The white Ford F-250 had a de- 


| cal from Tate Engineering Systems. 


Moses said that though the truck 
was originally owned by the com- 
pany, it had been sold to a private 
individual. 


SEE INVESTIGATION, PAGE A7 
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Legionnaires’ disease 
outbreak hits Baltimore 


By TIFFANY NG 

Science and Technol eV Editor 
Five cases of Legionnaires’ 

di sease were contirmed last W eek 

at the Stadium Place senior apart- 

ment complex on E 33rd Street. 


Four people fell ill and one 
woman died from the disease. 
Health officials are currently 


performing tests on the Stadium 
Place complex to determine the 
source of the illness. 

“We're trying to determine 
the source of the Legionnaires’ 
in the water,” Olivia 
Farrow, the Baltimore Interim 
Health Commissioner, said to the 
Baltimore Messenger. 

Investigators are still trying to 
determine whether the source of 
infection was from the apartment 
complex or not. 

Common sources _ include 
moist air from air-conditioning 
ducts, hot water heaters or im- 
properly installed plumbing. 

No new cases have been re- 
ported since these five people 
were first diagnosed, though the 
Baltimore City Health Depart- 
ment is taking precautions to 
ensure no additional people are 
being exposed. 

The incubation period for the 
disease is between two and 14 
days, so officials are urging all 
residents to see a doctor imme- 
diately if they start developing 
symptoms. 

The prognosis for the disease 
becomes much more severe for 
elderly people or people who 
have underlying health condi- 
tions. In addition, these people 
are also more at risk to contract 
the disease. 

Up to 50 percent of cases be- 
come fatal for those who go to the 
hospital after developing symp- 
toms. 

Legionnaires’ disease is a 
form of pneumonia that is usual- 
ly transmitted through airborne 
water droplets from a contami- 


disease 


nated water source. Symptoms | 


- are similar to those of normal 

. pneumonia, with patients ex- 
hibiting coughs, fevers and chest 
pain. The disease can usually be 
successfully eliminated with an- 
tibiotic treatments. 

No known cases of the dis- 
ease have ever been transmitted 
between humans, so officials are 
trying to reassure residents that 
there is no need to avoid others 
in order to prevent the spread of 
Legionnaires’. Prior to this an- 
nouncement, many residents had 
been staying in their rooms out 
of fear of catching the illness. 

The disease is caused by the 


bacteria Legionella pneumophil- 
ia, which thrives in warm, moist 
environments. For this reason, 
residents of the complex are be- 
ing advised to take baths instead 
of showers to reduce the amount 
of water vapor in case the out- 
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~ University receives first shipment of HINI vaccine 


With only 200 doses available, only certain at-risk groups of students are being offered the vaccine 


By FLORENCE LAU 


Kor the News-Letter 


On Tuesday Hopkins received 
200 doses of the vaccine for the 
HIN1 flu virus 

According to Alain Joffe, 
Director of the Student Health 
and Wellness Center, because 
the vaccine was attained so re- 
cently no one has yet received it, 
including Health and Wellness 
employees. 

“About 10 people have called 
to make appointments to get the 
vaccine,” he said. 

Those vaccinations will begin 
this Friday. He also said that he 
intends to make the vaccine read- 
ily available for all Health and 
Wellness employees, although 
the University cannot make them 
get the shot. 

Dennis O'Shea, spokesperson 


| for the University, said that the 


break stems from a contaminated | 


water line. Vacant apartments 
with bathtubs are being made 
available to residents who only 
have showers in their residences. 

The disease got its name in 
1976 when many people attend- 
ing an American Legion confer- 
ence in Philadelphia fell ill with 
this severe form of pneumonia. 
The same type of bacteria also 


milder and much less fatal. 

The incidence of the disease is 
relatively rare today, with between 
8,000 and 18,000 people being hos- 
pitalized for it each year. In 2008, 


was notified of 31 cases, and 25 
cases of Legionnaires’ disease have 
been reported so far this year. 

However, the number could 
be higher, as many cases go un- 
reported because of the similar- 
ity in symptoms to pneumonia 
and relatively low mortality 
rate of around five percent for 
many outbreaks. 

City officials believe that those 
who became sick went to emer- 
gency Union Memorial Hospital 
for treatment, although no names 
of patients have been released 
for privacy reasons. It is also 
unknown whether any are still 
there undergoing treatment. 

At the time of printing, the 
management of the Stadium 
Place apartments could not be 
reached for comment. 


official policy at Hopkins, “is not 
to require [the vaccine] for health- 
care workers.” 

Due to its scarcity, at the mo- 
ment the vaccine is only being of- 
fered to students considered high 


| priorities, as designated by the 


Center for Disease Control (CDC) 
guidelines. 

This includes pregnant wom- 
en, students who are 18 or young- 
er and have asthma, and students 


| who are 18 or younger and are 
| taking 
causes Pontiac fever, which is | 


immuno-suppressant 
medications or have conditions 
that interfere with their immune 
system. 

O’Shea did not know the exact 


| number of students who fit the 
| category of high-priority. 
the Baltimore Health Department | 


“That will have to be deter- 
mined by people coming for- 
ward,” he said. 

“We're not aware of the num- 
bers across the whole University 
of students who are pregnant, if 
any, or of people with asthma.” 

However, he said he thought 
the number was probably low. 

He did acknowledge that some 
of the criteria for high-priority 
status was specifically in regard 
to students 18 or younger, which 
is a large portion of the freshman 
class. 

“Most of our freshmen enter 
the uUniversity at 17 or 18. . . so 
that’s probably a large chunk of 
the freshman class,” he said. 

Students with heart diseases 
or diabetes are not among those 
considered high-priority. 

Joffe explained that this was 


epide- | 
miologists did | 
not find them to 
be at greater risk 
of complications 
from HIN1. 

“Infectious 
disease experts 
have looked at the 
data for who is 
most likely to get 
complications . . . 
and people with 
diabetes or heart 
diseases had a 
lower risk.” 

Joffe 
that Health 
Wellness will 
be taking  sev- 
eral approaches 
to alerting high 
priority students 
about the avail- 
ability of the vac- 
cine. 

“We have 
the information 
on our website, 
we sent out the 


because 


said 
and 


3 


broadcast e-mail 
and we will try 
to contact at-risk 
students as we 
can,” he said. 

However, he acknowledged 
that because Health and Well- 
ness staff will be very busy in the 
upcoming weeks, they may not 
be able to contact all at-risk stu- 
dents directly. 

“We'll be very busy, but when 
people do have down time we'll 
have them calling students,” he 
said. 

Joffe said that high priority 
students should have received 
the seasonal flu vaccine before 
the H1N1 vaccine or else should 
schedule to receive it at the same 
time. 

“If you want to be at the front 
of the line for this vaccine, you 
should get the seasonal one as 
well,” he said. 

“Seasonal flu can cause just as 
much damage to an at-risk indi- 
vidual.” 

He said he did not know when 
the University would receive an- 
other shipment of vaccines. 

“The vaccine goes from the 
manufacturers to the CDC to 
the state, and they make the de- 
cision,” he said. “We don’t have 
any control over that.” 

He added that the state an- 
ticipates only having about one 


million dosages by the middle of 
November. That number would 
only vaccinate about 20 percent 
of Maryland’s population. 

Joffe added that he has re- 
quested enough vaccines for the 
entire student body, but does nog 
know how many more doses the 
University will receive. 

The seasonal flu vaccine is 
also currently available at Health 
and Wellness. Unlike the H1N1 
vaccine, which is being paid for 
by the federal government, the 
seasonal vaccine costs $15. 

Joffe recommends students 
get the seasonal flu vaccine as 
well as the HIN1 vaccine, but 
opinion among students seems 
to be split. 

Freshman Maria Ly said, “I 
won't be getting the vaccine be- 
cause . .. I’ve been around a lot of 
people with swine flu .. . I think 
that people are overreacting over 
the swine flu.” 

On the other hand, Meggie 
Margrabe, also a freshman, dis- 
agreed, saying, “I plan on getting 
the vaccine . ..I don’t see any rea- 
son why I shouldn't, and getting 
sick would really make school 
impossible.” 

Freshman Rabia Karani says 
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The University is unsure when Health and Wellness will receive a second shipment of the vaccine. 


that she wants the vaccine be- 
cause, “at Hopkins, I feel like I re- 
ally don’t want to miss my classes 
and exams.” 

Her roommate, Samira Has- 
san, added, “I want to take any 
and all preventive measures to 


avoid getting and spreading 
HIN1.” 
However, most students 


agreed that healthcare workers 
should indeed get the vaccine. 

Sophomore Joni Sliger said, 
“There's a lot of sick people com- 
ing to get them, so if [heathcare 
workers] are carriers, it will be a 
definite problem.” 

Joffe acknowledged that there 
has been some controversy in the 
media surrounding the vaccine, 
but said he believes it is safe and 
students who are eligible to do so 
should get it. 

“People are concerned. that 
this vaccine has been rushed, and 
that is simply not true,” he said. 

“All vaccine experts are say- 
ing this vaccine was developed 
the same way as the seasonal flu 
vaccine and has been tested the 
same way.” 


— Additional reporting by Laura 
Muth 


By ADAM ZELDIN 


For the News-Letter 


On the JHUCrimeLog, Pat 
Labarskey chronicles the daily 
affairs of a Hopkins Security Of- 
ficer, giving insight into the mind 
of a Hop Cop and the methods of 
Campus Safety and Security. 

But Labarskey isn’t real. The 
Twitter account is a parody cre- 
ated by senior Dustin Lushing 
— and not everyone has been 
laughing. 

Lushing started the Twitter 
account over the summer. 

“Maybe it was the humidity 
affecting my brain or the fact I 
hadn’t socialized with another 
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human being in three weeks, but 
I had a strange, overwhelming 
desire to start a Twitter from the 
perspective of a made-up man 
named Pat Labarskey,” Lushing 
said in e-mail communication 
with the News-Letter. 

In September, the JHUCrime- 
Log came under fire for using the 
University’s official seal. 

“(The JHUCrimeLog] is a sa- 
tirical blog was in no way repre- 
sentative of the University. Use 
of the Johns Hopkins seal could 
have confused visitors,” Hopkins 
spokesman Dennis O'Shea said. 

The account restarted on Mon- 
day after being on hiatus since 
Sept. 19. 

“JHUCrimeLog went on hia- 
tus after a miscommunication 
with SGA led me to believe I 
could get in trouble for imperson- 
ating a Hop Cop. Now it’s clearly 
marked as parody, so I’m back for 
good,” Lushing said. 

However, both SGA President 
Marc Perkins and Vice President 
Evan Lazerowitz said they have 


Securily parody JHUCrimeLog resumes posting after University intervention 


was not affiliated with Hopkins. 
Lushing was also instructed to 
add the word “unofficial” to the 
JHUCrimeLog avatar picture. 

“Well, first I was pissed off, 
because I thought Hopkins was 
Passive-aggressively trying to 
shut me down, piece by piece. 
But, then I was happy, because 
it meant I had grown some sort 
of following — enough to take 
up the time of Hopkins’ army of 
lawyers,” he said. 

“We understand this freedom 
of expression. Our intention was 
to deal with the potentially con- 
fusing misuse of the University’s 
intellectual property,” O’Shea 
said. 

Article III of the Johns Hop- 
kins University Ethics Board 
Constitution prohibits misuse of 
the University seal. 

Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell emphasized students’ 
rights to freedom of speech. 

“We are very cognizant of 
freedom of speech and very care- 
fully do everything we can to re- 


not com- spect that,” 
municated — she said. 
with Lush- “When 
ing. there are 
O’Shea issues _ that 
said the are clearly 
University things that 
contact- violate some 
ed staff kind of pol- 
members icy, such as 
at  Twit- using a logo 
ter, who without 
informed permission, 
Lushing that is when 
that he the — Uni- 
was violat- versity will 
ing copy- y step in and 
right and COURTESY OFJHUEDU do — some- 
imperson- According to Hopkins administrators, the parody thing. But 
ation poli- Twitter account misused the University's seal. there have 


cies. 


The University seal was re- 
moved and Twitter added a 
notice stating that the account 


not been in- 
stances, to my knowledge, where 
the University will take on a bat- 
tle of trying to shut something 
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Lushing chronicled the daily accounts of a fictional 


down because they don't like 
what it’s saying,” she said. 

Campus Safety and Security 
was not involved in approaching 
Twitter. 

“We were aware of this site 
but had no involvement in the 
matter,” Assistant Director of Se- 
curity Thomas Sipes wrote in an 
e-mail to the News-Letter. 

Lushing praised the work of 
Campus Security. 

“At Hopkins, security is a ne- 
cessity. We'd all like to live in a 
world where one can walk down 
the street gleefully free of danger, 
but that’s not reality. We need 
a security presence in a big city 
like Baltimore. Whenever I see 
a Hop Cop, I feel more comfort- 
able,” he said. 

“Not to mention the fact they 
protect me from the drunken 
stampede of student-athletes who 
yell things at me when I walk 
past PJ’s. 1 am small and frail, by 
the way,” he added. 

The JHUCrimeLog has been 
well received by students. 

“The only commentary I’ve 
personally received are e-mails 


COURTESY OF TWITTER.COM 
Hopkins security staffer. 


from my friends telling me I’m 
‘not funny’ and ‘to go outside’ 
I have 83 followers on Twitter, 
and more readers beyond that. 
The majority of them go to Hop- 
kins, so I'd like to think I’m mak- 
ing people laugh every once ina 
while,” Lushing said. 

“It's pretty funny. It’s pretty 
comical,” said Andrew Jaffe, a 
graduate student at the School of 
Public Health. 

Jaffe felt that it was clear the 
Twitter account was a parody. 

“It was obviously a joke,” he 
said. 

Stephanie Geller, a sophomore 
international studies major, said, 
“JHUCrimeLog is the funniest 
thing I’ve ever read on the Inter- 

net.” 

Students typically found out 
about Pat Labarskey from other 
online sources, such as Facebook 
or the gossip blog JHUConfes- 
sions. 

Lushing has resumed the 
Twitter for personal motives. 

“Y’'m bored, and I figure if I get 
500 followers, I can impress at 
least one girl,” he said. 
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Professor Joel Grossman has taught political science at Hopkins for 13 years 


Things I’ve Learned 
with Joel Grossman 


By JOYNITA SUR 
Staff Writer 


For years, Political Science Pro- 
fessor Joel Grossman dreamed of 
careers in sports, ranging from 
playing in the NBA to working in 
the front office of the New York 
Yankees. 

Instead, his career led him to 
a law degree and eventually to 
a specialization in research re- 
garding federal courts. He con- 
siders teaching an important 
part of the research process and 
sat down to tell the News-Letter 
about his experiences and recent 
work. 


News-Letter: Can you tell us 
about your background — where 
did you grow up, go to school? 

Joel Grossman (JG): I was born 
in New York City, in Manhat- 
tan. I went to Queens College for 
undergrad studies and then re- 
ceived my Ph.D. at the University 
of Iowa in 1963. I then joined the 
faculty at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison where I taught 
for 33 years before coming to 
Hopkins. I’ve been teaching at 
Hopkins for 13 years, so I’m now 

in my 47th year teaching. 


NL: That must have been a 
big transition, from being in one 
institution for so long and then 
coming to Hopkins. 

JG: I actually came to Hop- 
kins as a visiting professor and 
I wasn’t intending to stay, but 
then they made me an offer. My 
daughters were settling on the 
East coast and my elderly mother 
was on this coast as well, so my 
wife and I decided it would be a 
good time to move. My daughters 
and grandchildren are nearby 
now, which is nice. 


NL: What made you choose 
political science as a field? 

JG: I majored in political sci- 
ence in college, but I didn’t have 
any aspirations to be an academic. 
My fantasy was to join to the NBA. 
But then I realized that that was 
purely fantasy, and I decided to 
be a sports writer. I actually was a 
sports writer part time in college, 
but there were few jobs then and 
I was draft bait. I was 1A, which 
means I was subject to the draft 
in the Korean War, so it was very 
hard to get ajob. So, I got a job with 
the Prudential Insurance Compa- 
ny for a year, but that was so dull 
and boring that I quit and I went 
back to graduate school. 


NL: What was your backup’ 
career? 

JG: A few years ago I said to 
myself- Gee-whiz, do I really 
want to end my life as a politi- 
cal scientist? If I can have one 
more job, I’d like to work for 
the New York Yankees in their 
front office. But I haven’t quite 
written that letter to George 
Steinbrenner to make that hap- 
pen yet. 


NL: What has been one of your 
most memorable experiences 
teaching at Hopkins? ; 

JG: I don’t know if there is 

any specific experience, but 
I've had lots of great students, 
most of whom are in law school 
or have graduated from law 
school, and it’s been a great 
pleasure teaching them. I also 
teach a course in conjunction 
with the University of Mary- 
land law school as an adjunct 
professor, where we combine 
students from Hopkins and 
UMD Law, which I enjoy. 


NL: Has your experience 


teaching at Hopkins been dif- 
ferent from your experiences at 


University of Wisconsin? 

JG: Yes, they’re night and day. 
There are some things that all 
universities have in common: We 
all teach students and there are 
certain patterns of academic life. 
But Hopkins is a very small insti- 
tution, whereas Wisconsin is con- 
siderably larger. 

Also, the faculty at Wisconsin 
were much more proactive and 
into faculty governance, where | 
the faculty at Hopkins is very reti- 
cent to get involved. 

The faculty here basically 
wants to be left alone, where in 
Wisconsin there was a lot of great | 
research, but faculty members 
were engaged. 

I was President of the Faculty, 
overseeing a Senate of 280 mem- 
bers, which was exactly the size of | 
the Hopkins faculty when I came 
here. 

I miss being part of faculty gov- 
ernance. Now | don’t care so much 
for faculty politics, but still things 
are done here in secret; nothing is | 
public. 

At Hopkins, you don’t know 
how money is allocated, you don't | 
know faculty salaries — it’s all de- | 
cided by boards. Wisconsin was 
more open, even as a public insti- 

tution, in their governance and I 
miss that. But life goes on, and I’m 
not sorry that I made the move. 


NL: How would you say teach- 
ing political science has changed 
how you approach the subject? 

JG: I think there is great inter- 
dependence between research 
and teaching. I naturally focus 
a lot of what I teach on the re- 
search I do. If I get any backlash 
or feedback about my research 
in discussions that of course 
will find its way back into my 
research. 


NL: Any recommendations or 
advice to aspiring political sci- 
ence academics? | 

JG: The way you make it in this 
profession is through some kind 
of imaginative scholarship that 
makes a reputation. But I think in 
the long run, you need to recog- 
nize the interdependence between 
teaching and research, because | 
think I learn a lot from my teach- 
ing; it keeps me on my toes. 


NL: What are you working on 
now? 

JG: I am beginning a new 
study on how we deal with dis- 
ability of judges on the Supreme 
Court and other courts. There 
are provisions for dealing with 
disability in the lower federal 
courts, but they don’t extend 
to the Supreme Court. I can tell 
you why, but it will take a long 
time. But there are constitutional 
reasons why this doesn’t extend 
to the Supreme Court that have 
to do with the “Good Behavior 
Clause.” It essentially says judges 
can keep their jobs for life, with 
good behavior, and that the only 
way to remove a judge is by im- 


peaching them. 

However, _ this requires 
the system to impeach a sick 
judge. 


As a chair of the Wisconsin 
Judicial Commission I saw this 
firsthand. We had judges that 
snorted cocaine and then we 
had judges that were just sick, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, 
and the only way we could get 
rid of them was by disciplining 
them. 

I always thought that this was 
wrong. There is a difference be- 
tween being a racist and having 


a stroke. This problem will ob- 


viously get larger as judges live 
longer than they used to and en- 
counter illnesses that they hadn't 
in the past. So that’s what I'm 
working on. 
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Breastival experiences lower turnout than last year 


By SARAH HERSH 
Stal? Writer 


This past Saturday was Breas- 
tival, an annual event to raise 
breast cancer awareness, hosted 
this year by Alpha Kappa Delta 
Phi. It was not as successful as in 
previous years, with only half as 
many participants as last year. 

The 2008 event had about 
400 participants, including vol- 
unteers and performers, while 
this year’s only had 200 partici- 
pants. 

“It was not what we expected, 
but I was very surprised when | 
came in and saw how the turn- 
out was,” Junior Sooji Lee, vice 
president of service for Alpha 
Kappa Delta Phi, said of the 
event. 

The Breastival featured six 
different booths for educat- 
ing students on breast cancer, 
free food donated from Krispy 
Kreme and Chick-Fil-A, a raffle 


| and T-shirt sales. Additionally, 


participants could decorate a 
pink Post-It with a pledge to 
maintain a healthy lifestyle 
and place it on a ribbon-shaped 


| board. 


The different booths featured 
breast cancer-detection infor- 
mation, a “Spot the Symptoms” 
game, a “kissing booth” that gave 
out Hershey’s kisses, a Relay for 
Life sign-up opportunity and 
“Patch Dash,” which used Sour 


| Patch Kids to educate people on 
| the National Breast and Cervical 


Cancer Early Detection Program 
(NBCCEDP). 

The NBCCEDP “provides 
low-income, uninsured and 
underserved women access to 
timely breast and cervical cancer 
screening and diagnostic servic- 
es,” according to the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
Web site. 

“When you bring in all the 
circumstances, I think the event 
was successful. I think a great 
help was from Hopkins [Avon 
Foundation] Breast Cancer Cen- 
ter because a lot of the other or- 
ganizations, like the American 
Cancer Society and Mother Sup- 
porting Daughters, weren't able 
to make it because of the rain,” 
Lee said. “I think that the help 
from the Hopkins Breast Cancer 
Center really helped with the 
educational aspect of the event.” 


Junior Tony He, president of 
the Hopkins chapter for Colleg- 
es Against Cancer, believes that 
the lower turnout this year was 
related to the rainy weather, but 
was also due to the death of ju- 
nior Miriam Frankl, which had 
occurred the night before. 

“A lot of people didn’t want to 
come out. Many volunteers were 
not available after last night’s ac- 
cident to make the event as big as 
we'd like,” He said. 

Usually the event is held out- 
side on the beach, where passers- 
by are drawn to the crowds, food 
and performances. While there 
were rain dates this year, those 
days were also rained out. 

“Last year, we had about four 
a cappella groups perform and 
probably just as many dance 
groups. It was a big outdoor 
event,” He said. 

“Despite the lower turnout 
relative to last year’s Breastival, 
it was an educational and fun 
experience where students from 
different organizations and back- 
grounds came together, united 
under a common cause to pro- 
mote breast cancer awareness in 
a close-knit environment in|[side], 
safe from the cold and rain.” Lee 
wrote in an e-mail to The News- 
Letter. 

“This year we had to make 
last-minute arrangements and 
basically had to hold our event 
in the Mattin Center, Room 160, 
and, [as our booths didn’t all fit 
inside] in that hallway. So con- 
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Breastival is an annual event meant to raise awareness about breast cancer. 


sidering the fact that we didn’t 
have that much space, and that 
we couldn't be seen by that many 
people, I think it actually turned 
out better than we thought.” 
Volunteers for the event 
came from many other student 
organizations, including Col- 
leges Against Cancer, Relay for 
Life, Chinese Students Associa- 
tion, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Sig 


Attendance at this year's Breastival was down by about 50 percent from last year. 
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Chi Fraternity, Delta Xi Phi and 
Hopkins Breast Cancer Cen- 
ter. Their main duties included 
background preparation for the 
event and running the informa- 
tional booths. 

“Funding is a lot more effec- 
tive when you have a lot of orga- 
nizations working together,” Lee 
said. The event is funded mostly 
by grants intended for Hopkins 
organizations. 

Lee was optimistic about the 
impact of the event, saying, “I 
think a lot of the people who 
came enjoyed the free food that 
was there and had a good time 
playing Jeopardy and [answer- 
ing] flashcard questions about 
breast cancer. So I think overall 

we did what we wanted to do, 
which was to educate students 
about breast cancer and how to 
prevent it.” 

Cara Kaplan, a freshman in at- 
tendance, said, “I think the event 
is a really good cause. I came be- 
cause I really like the T-shirts.” 

The Breastival has been an an- 
nual event since 2001 at Hopkins, 
where it first started. Since then, 
there have been Breastivals at 
over 100 other colleges, accord- 
ing to Hopkins Breast Cancer 


Center. 


Dixon promotes soccer stadium in Baltimore 


Mayor of Baltimore asks Maryland Stadium Authority to look into building a stadium for ).C. United in Baltimore 


By MEERA RAMIKRISHNAN 


For the Newsletter 


According to a letter received 
by the Maryland Stadium Au- 
thority (MSA) on Oct. 5, Balti- 
more Mayor Sheila Dixon has 
asked for a study on the feasibili- 
ty of building a soccer stadium to 
house major league soccer team 
D.C. United. 

Dixon asked the MSA for an 
assessment of the benefits of the 
20,000-seat stadium that could 
also be used for concerts, lacrosse 
games and other events. 

Currently, the site being 
considered for the stadium is 
in Westport, a part of South 
Baltimore near a light rail sta- 
tion and Interstates 95 and 295, 
and close to both Oriole Park at 
Camden Yards and M&T Bank 
Stadium, home of the Baltimore 
Ravens. 

“D.C. United has expressed 
publicly an interest in exploring 
alternative locations. The Chel- 
sea A.C. Milan exhibition game 
opened our eyes to the possi- 
bility in Baltimore. D.C United 
is supportive of the feasibility 
study,” Andrew Frank, Deputy 
Mayor of Economic Develop- 
ment, wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-letter. 

The exhibition match was 
held this summer at M&T Bank 
in front of a sold-out crowd of 
71,000 fans. 

D.C United was unwilling to 
comment until further develop- 
ments occurred. 

The first step is for the MSA to 
conduct a feasibility study. 

“The study will establish the 
market for a team in Baltimore 
and examine the financial feasi- 
bility of building and financing a 
stadium. 

Whether construction of such 
a stadium should be considered 
in this current economic climate 
depends on whether the venue 


would be self-supporting. 

The City is not in a position to 
subsidize construction,” Frank 
wrote. 

Turner Development, which 
owns the parcel of land in 
Westport under consideration 
for the stadium, had previously 
considered developing the land 
into an indoor sports and con- 
cert arena. 

“Pat Turner feels it’s too early 
to have an opinion on the May- 
or’s proposal until the MSA has 
conducted a feasibility study, so 
he can’t comment,” a spokep- 
erson said on behalf of Patrick 
Turner, CEO of Turner Develop- 
ment. 

“As for who will own the 
land if the soccer stadium is 
at the Westport site, the MSA 
makes a recommendation and 
we take further action from 
there.” 

This is not the first time in 
recent years that the MSA has 
looked at the possibility of 
moving D.C. United to Mary- 
land. 

“A year ago, when D.C. Unit- 
ed was looking to relocate to 
Prince George’s County, we held 
a study, but that blew up in leg- 
islation because they were resis- 
tant to the idea of paying for the 
stadium,” Jan Hardesty, public 
information officer for the MSA, 
said. 

Currently, the MSA isa actu- 
ally looking at the possibility of 
two soccer stadiums. 

“We are looking at proposals 
for two different soccer stadi- 
ums in two different places. One 
is from the mayor, asking for a 
study for a potential stadium at 
Westport to house D.C. United,” 
Hardesty said. 

“But before the mayor's pro- 
posal, we were already looking 
at one from Crystal Palace, [a 
semi-pro soccer team associated 
with the U.K.]. They hold their 
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Orioles Park at Camden Yards is one of two major sports arenas already in Baltimore. 


home games in the UMBC sta- 
dium and they have about 2000 
people per game. They’re work- 
ing with the Baltimore Develop- 
ment Company, I think with Pat 
Carrington and Peter Kirk, to 
build a stadium for 7000 people 
at Carroll Camden Industrial 
Park.” 

Crystal Palace FC USA is the 
sister organization of the world- 
renowned Crystal Palace Foot- 
ball Club in the U.K. and is the 
first professional soccer team in 
the U.S. with a direct link to a 
pro-English football team. 

“The current status is that 
plans are still pending, we're 
[having] ongoing discussions 
with the MSA. The two feasi- 
bility studies are independent 
of each other, so from what I 
know, I don’t think progress is 
being hindered in any way [be- 
cause of the Mayor’s proposal 
for another stadium study],” a 
spokesman for Crystal Palace 
said. 

Craig Appleby, head coach of 
the men’s soccer team at Hopkins 
has mixed feeling about the two 
proposals. 

“At first thought, it seems like 
a long move to pull D.C United 
up to Baltimore. But having a 
team like D.C. United, which has 


established itself, is good for the 
soccer community,” he said. 

“At the same time, Crystal 
Palace, a semi-pro team of the 
U.K., also wants a stadium, and 
moving D.C. United up might 
shut Crystal Palace out, which I 
don’t agree with. If some kind of 
semi-partnership can be formed 
between D.C. United and Crys- 
tal Palace, then that'll be good. 
But I think they'll end up being 
competing factions, and when it 
comes to ticket sales for a soccer 
game, Crystal Palace will have 
a tough time against an MLS 
team.” 

However, everything is still 
in the preliminary stages for 
both Crystal Palace and D.C.. 
United. Currently, D.C United is 
considering other sites for relo- 
cation, studies concerning a new 
soccer stadium have yet to begin 
and plans are still underway for 
Crystal Palace. 

“So I think it’s a long way be- 
fore we have a stadium for the 
team. We're going to discuss 
the contents of the letter with 
the mayor soon, and the board 
will discuss the proposal in the 

November meeting. As of right 
now, though, we are not com- 
mitted to any plan,” Hardesty 
said. 


Hopkins AMA hosts panel of alumni for their first 


By PETER SICHER 


News & Features Editor 


A panel of recent Hopkins 
graduates now working in the 
field of marketing spoke to mem- 
bers of the Hopkins community 
on Monday at an event hosted by 
the brand new Hopkins chapter 
of the American Marketing As- 
sociation (AMA). 

It was the group’s first event. 
Sitting on the panel were Amelia 
Vereb, a Writing Seminars major 
and 2009 graduate, Jenn Arm- 
strong, English major and also 
a 2009 graduate, Jason Budden, 
a 2002 graduate with a major in 
economics and Matt Giuliano, 
who also graduated in 2002 and 
majored in English. 

Each member of the panel be- 
gan by discussing how they got 
into marketing and what their 
jobs entail. 

“IT came in as a Writing Sems 
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Alumni discuss how they became interested in the field of marketing 


major and I wanted to do some- 
thing with writing but I knew 
I was not going to write novels. 
A lot of people suggested public 
relations,” Vereb, who works at a 
company called Edelman, said. 

She decided try out the field 
after receiving an e-mail about 
an open internship. 

“I was the liaison between the 
Center for Summer Learning and 
[a local PR firm called] Himmel- 
rich. After that, every year I fell 
into another PR internship,” she 
said. 

Vereb eventually started an 
internship with Edelman that 
ultimately turned into a job. 
She now helps pharmaceutical 
companies market their prod- 
ucts. 

She feels that Hopkins helped 
to prepare her for her current 
work. 

“I took a lot of classes at Hop- 
kins that helped prepare me. 


; 


I took marketing, advertising. 
Those classes help to get me 
ready because that’s not really 
what we talked about for Writing 
Sems,” she said. 

Armstrong, who works at 
a firm called Wolters Kluwer, 
also held a series of internships 
before landing her current posi- 
tion. 

“I had two internships doing 
PR type things . . . I basically 
decided I was not so good at 
making phone calls so I kind of 
turned toward the Internet be- 
cause | am more adept at that,” 
she said. 

Now she _ does 
through social media. 

Budden is vice president of 
marketing at a company called 
Baseball Factory. 

“We do player development 
and college placement for high 
school age baseball players. We 
start working with kids from 13 
[and] up and we 
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At the event, Hopkins alumni used displays to share about their various experiences in marketing. 


develop them, we 
train them... and 
from there we 
work with them 
to find the right 
fit at the college 


level,” he said. 
He actually 
went through 
Baseball — Facto- 
ry’s program 
himself before he 
began working 


there part time 
in his senior year 
of high school. 
Eventually, that 
led to a perma- 
nent job. 

“In the fall of 
my senior year 
[at Hopkins] they 
were looking to 
hire an assistant 
director of mar- 
keting but at the 
time they didn’t 
have a director 
of marketing. So I 
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went to them and said ‘what do | 
need to do in order to become the 
director of marketing?” he said. 

The company told him that he 
would have to begin work on Jan. 
1. He did, and balanced a full- 
time job and his studies during 
his last semester at school. 

“That was one hell of a semes- 
ter but that was something that | 
felt | needed to do in order to take 
an advantage of an opportunity,” 
he said. 

“Looking at the job market 
right now, it is definitely some- 
thing that you will need to con- 
sider down the line. What sacri- 
fices are you willing to make in 
order to get to where you want to 
be?” 

Giuliano owns Lucid Health, 
a firm that does market research 
for the health care industry. He 
said he first learned about mar- 
ket research in his senior year in 
a class on marketing. 

Ata previous job, one of his re- 
sponsibilities was to hire interns. 

He told the audience, “That 
was the number one way to get 

jobs. Whenever they would look 
to hire they would always look 
to who the interns were, who 
worked out really well, who's 
really engaged and did a great 
job, and they always go first pick 
when they were interviewing for 
full-time positions.” 

After giving their presenta- 
tions, the panel took questions 
from the audience. 

When he was asked about re- 
sumes, Budden stressed the im- 
portance of proofreading. 

“I've gotten resumes and it’s 
said “Dear Mr. Budden at... ” 
and it’s at a competitor. That is 
going in the trash,” he said. 


When asked what college did 
not prepare her for, Armstrong 
stressed the difference in the 
schedule. 

“(Working] 9-5 is a lot different 
than sleeping until 12 and taking 
two classes a day,” she said. 

Another member of the audi- 
ence asked how important they 
felt it was to believe in the prod- 
uct they were marketing. 

“I’m more engaged in the 
products that are good but I still 
do the best that I can with [those 
that aren’t],” Giuliano answered. 

Abby Duggan, AMA‘s presi- 
dent, thought the event went 
well, especially considering the 
fact that it was the AMA’%s first 
event. 

“I think the panel was a really 
great first event for a brand-new 
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Alumni on the panel fielded questions about what It was like to work in marketing. 


organization,” she said. 

According to Duggan, over 30 
people attended. 

Professor Leslie Kendrick, who 
teaches marketing to Hopkins 
students, was impressed as well. 

“IT was ... very pleased with 
how well the new JHU Under- 
graduate AMA Board promoted 
and ran their first event,’ she 
wrote in an e-mail to The News- 
Letter. 

Attendees seemed to have en- 
joyed the event. 

“Tt was reassuring to hear that 
even if [marketing] is not your 
major you can still go into it,” 
Dasha Iventicheva, a sophomore, 
said. 

Jake Snyder, a 2001 graduate, 
summed it up by saying “It was 
worthwhile.” 


Firsts at Hopkins: ¢ynthia Parr 


By CHRISTINA MACDONALD 


For the News-Letter 


Hopkins is proud to both ac- 
cept and matriculate thousands 
of young women each year. 
However, it wasn’t always that 
way. For much of its existence, 
Hopkins was an exclusively male 
institution. 

This changed in 1971, when 
the University admitted its 
first female 
students as 


in the 1e AMRs for hee irst ae 
she was unable to secure on- 
campus housing her second 
year. 

As a result, she lived in a near- 
by apartment, in the building that 
is currently The Hopkins Inn and 
which now serves as a dormitory 
for some of this year’s freshmen 
students. 

Although then Parr resided 
there it was an indication of the 

University’s 


upperclass- 
man transfers. 
By 1974, 101 
women had 
graduated 


[Hopkins is] much 
more normal socially 
than it was 35 years 


limitations, she 
is now actually 
quite happy 
to have been 
forced to live 
in off-campus 


from Hopkins, housing. 
and ee seu: She oe it 
being accepted —CYNTHIA PARR, was a positive 
as undergrad- thing in that 
uate fresh- MEMBER OF FIRST CLASS jt taught her 
men. how to be fully 
Cynthia OF WOMEN AT HOopkINs Pec 
Parr .was one and live on her 
such woman own. 


who was accepted as a freshman. 
While at Hopkins, Parr studied 
both history and political sci- 
ence. 

She loved the classes and pro- 
fessors, but she attributes her fu- 
ture successes more to her overall 
living experience at Hopkins. 

She had grown up living a 
very sheltered life in a small 
town, attending an_ all-girls 
school. 

Upon finding herself part of a 
very small minority in a big city, 
she quickly learned how to speak 
up for herself. 

“From the moment I entered 
Hopkins, I learned how to self- 
advocate — literally for every- 
thing,” she said. “That experi- 
ence alone taught me invaluable 
skills.” 

Part of the reason that Parr and 
her female peers had to speak up 
for everything they wanted was 
that the school didn’t seem quite 
ready for them yet. 

Although Hopkins had suc- 
cessfully graduated two coed 
classes prior to Parr’s arrival in 
1973, it had not fully acclimated 
to having females on campus. 

“It seemed that the school . . 
. hadn't really fully considered 
it from the female perspective 
— like not having women’s bath- 
rooms on every floor of a build- 
ing,” she explained. 

Another sign that Hopkins 
was still adjusting to the pres- 
ence of women was the very 


limited housing options. Al- 


though Parr was able to reside 


Hopkins oe 


“That was a real growth ex- 
perience that my peers at oth- 


bares aa ee bat tat of 


chrstfhout her adult life. Since 
graduating, Parr has gone on to 
cultivate a successful career as 
a lawyer. 

Upon matriculation, she 
worked for a few years and then 
eventually attended law school 
at Suffolk University. 

After that she went on to at- 
tain an advanced law degree in 
taxation through Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Following this, Parr worked 
at a law firm. 

She is currently operating as 
in-house counsel for Fidelity 
Investments. 

Her Hopkins education has 
certainly helped her reach this 
point, but her success is also due 
to the life lessons described ear- 
lier. 

When asked whether Hopkins 
academia helped her in her ca- 
reer, she replied that “The classes 
and instruction were great, but 
they didn’t prepare me academi- 

cally for my profession per se. 
It was all of those other things 
I've described that help to shape 
me during those impressionable 
years.’ 


er schools didn’t have,” Parr 
said. 

Whatever lessons learned 
as a result of 
attending a 


male-dominat- 
ed school, she 
finds that the 
school nowa- 
days has found 
the proper bal- 
ance of con- 
sideration for 
both men and 
women. 

She now has 
the overall im- 
pression that 
the Hopkins 
experience is 
significantly 
more balanced 
for the sexes. 
With a daugh- 
ter living on 
campus now, 
Parr confi- 
dently asserts 
that the school 
is, “much more 
normal social- 
ly than it was 
35 years ago!” 

Despite the 
awkwardness 
of a newly- 
coed Hopkins, 
her cumulative 
experiences 
while attending 
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Cynthia Pa shown here diuring her days as one of the first 
female students at Hopkins, studied history and political science. 
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Administrators unhappy with new sustaina 


; GREEN CARD, From Al 
Sustainable Endowments _Insti- 
tute (SEI), a nonprofit that focus- 
es On promoting sustainability in 
caMpus operations and endow- 
ment practices. 

SEI spokesperson Lea Lupkin 


characterized the Hopkins grade 


average of 2.5 or higher. 

“Last year, the school’s over- 
all GPA was 2.77, this year it is 
2.55... as you can see, Johns 
Hopkins is a low B- this year,” 
Lupkin said. 

Bookhart could not under- 


stand how Hopkins received a 


this yee : 

erg eens Se lower, tanking 

seg eae l i : when the Uni- 
e rank- [Inf, : : 

: ntor ately 2 versity has in- 

20 ot aR wcbies tunately the 


of 


several self- - 
reporting sur. 11 how they grade 
veys provided 


by Hopkins, and 
is broken down 
into several cat- 
egories ranging 
from transporta- 
tion to student 
involvement. 
These grades 
are then aver- 
aged _ together 
to produce the 
overall score. 
Hopkins saw a decline in 
three categories since last year’s 
report, and an increase in only 
two. To achieve a B- on the Re- 
port Card, a school must earn an 


throughanalysis SET is not transparent 


universities, so it is 
hard to see fairness in 
the process. 
Davis BOOKHAaRT, 
DIRECTOR OF THE 
SUSTAINABILITY INITIATIVE 


creased sustain- 
ability efforts. 

“Unfortu- 
nately the SEI 
is not transpar- 
ent in how they 
grade _ universi- 
ties, so it is hard 
to see fairness in 
their process,” 
he said. 

He cited the 
decrease in the 
Food and Recy- 
cling grade de- 
spite the “Food- 


Print” campaign, which has 


been adopted by several schools 
across the country. 

“T see national leadership in 
examining the connections be- 
tween greenhouse emissions 


NEWS & FEATURES 


and food 
choices, but 
apparently 
the SEI felt 
differently,” 
Bookhart 
said. 

Director 

Campus 
Dining  Da- 
vid Furhman 
did not un- 
derstand why 
the school’s 
sustainability 
initiatives in 
Food and Re- 
cycling were 
only enough 
to earn them 
alc; 

“We re- 
ceived a B 
grade last year 
and are do- 
ing the same, 
and in some instances more, 
in terms of sustainability,” he 
said. 

“We're certainly not doing 
less.” 

Furhman was proud of the 
progress campus dining has 
made over the past years. 

“We've come a very long way 
in making measurable strides,” 
he said. 

In 2008, Hopkins introduced 


of 


tray-free dining, expanded its 
| organic and natural 
| and discontinued offering plas- 


options 


tic bags. 
The University also installed 


| devices that help to save water 


and electricity in all campus 


| dining facilities. 


However, Campus Dining 


| currently limits its recycling to 


just cardboard. 

According to Furhman, card- 
board is the largest source of 
unsoiled waste produced by 
dining services. 

“Tt provides us the best op- 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
The Fresh Food Cafe installed devices to help save water and electricity in an effort to become more “green.” 


The college has also purchased 
Renewable Energy Certificates 
(RECs) to match 25 percent of 
projected electricity consump- 
tion for the next three years. 

Hopkins does not purchase 
RECs. 

According to the report 
Hopkins provided to SEI, “the 
school believes that the pur- 
chase of RECs is ineffective, 


College — 
Sustainability 
Report Card 2010 


The Johns fopkins 
University 
Overall Grade: B - 


bility score: 


> tee chee anes 


inappropriate and unsustain- 
able.” Bookhart was unable to 
elaborate before the press dead- 
line. 

Goucher College has a stu- 
dent-run food organization that | 
collects and composts waste for a 
garden, and its products are then | 
sold to campus dining, Dodd | 
said. 


no formal policy on purchasing | 
organic or sustainably-produced | 
food, “if it’s available locally, we | 
do our best to buy it locally — | 
providing the quality and quan- | 


tity available meets our needs | | 


and _ specifications,” Furhman 
said. 
The University’s lowest 


grades came in the categories of | | 


Endowment Transparency and 
Shareholder Engagement. 
Hopkins received a grade of 


F in both categories because it | 


does not make its endowment 
public. 


| bacco. 


| the News-Letter. 


| are appealing to youth and| 


as a tool to help reduce tobacco} 
| smoking in youth,” he wrote. | 


| | 


Though Campus Dining has | | 


Cily passes — 
tobacco bill. 


On Monday, the City Council 
passed a bill banning the sale of] 
flavored wrapping paper for to- 


The bill is currently under re-| 
view by the city law department, | 


| according to Joe Yang, Assistant} 


Director of Media Relations for| 
the Mayor's office. 

“As I was told from Scott Pe-| 
terson |the Director of Media| 
Relations]...once the final review | 
has been made by the law de- 
partment, the bill will be Sap | 
mitted to the mayor for her sig- 
nature,” he wrote in an email to, 

He added that the bill was im- 
portant to reduce youth smoking | 
rates. | 

“Flavored tobacco products! 


young people and this bill serves. 


—By Laura M uth 


j 
| 
| 


| FILE PHOTO 
| Daniels is recovering from recent surgery, 
| 


aniels is on | 


“I don’t really understand | 


Administration: B 


how disclosure of endowment | 


holdings has to do with the en- | the mend | 


vironment and green technol- | 


{ Sey ree: ppOxcemmant || After undergoing surgery to 
i Se remove an abscess behind his 


portunity to make a measurable 
difference while not having to 
store large quantities of other 
materials for long periods of time 


 (limate Change and 


SARAH TAN/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


The Human Race Machine used special software to alter a person's face to show 
what they would look like if they were a different race. 


MASC celebrates 
diversity at Hopkins 


BLOCK PARTY, From Al 
authentic food for their culture in 
the area. We helped to fund them 
both from our own funds and 
with SAC grants,” Colon said. 
“We also brought in vendors and 
entrepreneurs from the com- 
munity. One woman was selling 
Caribbean ices . . . we also had a 
woman from Ghana who makes 
African artwork.” 

The event offered an oppor- 
tunity for the wide variety of 
cultural groups found at Hop- 


race. It’s meant to challenge some 
of your assumptions about what 
race means,” Colon said. 

The machine was used as a 
starting point for a dialogue or- 
ganized by SEED about multira- 
cial people in today’s society. 

The machine and the SEED 
program were both meant to 
tie into a theme the OMA was 
focusing on for the event, try- 
ing to emphasize that America 
is becoming a more multiracial 
society. 


| that would result in bothaspace | 


limitation and sanitation issue,” 
he said. 

The survey also considered 
whether or not the campus has a 
composting program. 

Furhmanalsosaid thatthe Uni- 
versity has considered launching 
a pilot composting program, but 
there have been concerns over 
cost, space and sanitation. 

In addition, there has been 
no formal request from students 
for the creation of a composting 
program on campus. 

A successful composting pro- 
gram is one of the many reasons 
why SEI gave Goucher College a 
B+ grade. 

“We've been working hard 
to make Goucher more sustain- 
able and we were happy to see 
that reflected in a higher grade,” 
Goucher spokesperson Kory 
Dodd said. 

Goucher mandated that new 
construction and major renova- 
tion must at least meet LEED sil- 
ver standards. 


oA 


According to Dodd, Goucher 
makes its endowment holdings 
available to the public upon re- 
quest, but does not publicize the 
voting record of its sharehold- 
ers. 

Bookhart said that ultimately 
the grade will have no impact on 
how Hopkins moves forward in 
its initiatives. 

“Our decisions are based on 
what helps move us closer to 
our vision of sustainability, not 
what an amateur ranking group 
thinks,” he said. 

Dining plans to implement the 
JHU Dining Community Link 
Program, which will come into 
effect on Oct. 29. 

The new program will “pro- 
mote heightened consciousness of 
the interdependence of our cam- 
pus dining program and _ local 
food producers,” Furham said. 

Hopkins spends $700,000 on 
food that is grown or processed 
locally. 


pancreas on Oct. 12, Presiden 
Ronald Daniels is peach 
quickly. 

Dennis O’Shea, spokesper- 
son for the University, said that 
after being released from the 
hospital on Monday, Daniels is 
already jumping back in to his 
work. 

“He’s very active, he’s been 
discussing University busines 
with the provost and he jut 
seems to be doing very well,’ 
O’Shea said. 

The University has not yet re- 
‘leased information on the results 
of the biopsy on the mass. 

“1 think he’ll be talking about 
it in the next few days, but fro 
what I can tell you now the meee | 
seems to be very good. However} 
I think he wants to talk about i 
with the Board of Trustees firs 
before he talks publicly about it/ 
O’Shea said. 


—By Sarah Tan 


kins to in- “More - 
crease their and more 

exposure. people  to- 

We day are __ CORRECTIONS 

had really biracial or 

good turn- multiracial. : : ; : : She ‘ 

out despite America it- In the Oct. 8 issue on page A2 Caroline Yang was not credited with additional reporting for the 
the rain. There es is also article “Arab-Israeli advisor visits Hillel.” 

We were ecoming a 
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tell people OMA : is Ce 

about our a___ perfect ae 
group and place a _ In the Oct. 15 issue on page A1 the article “Dean of Faculty David Bell to leave Hopkins for 
weet he Human Race MACHINE eek : 9 Princeton” incorrectly states that Dr. Bell will be resigning in February. 

O, on- Change your rece: Change Pel Shp cfhoring : i 
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ty] was re- help make bears in Antarctica. 
ally good Hi it easy for 


students 


for increas- SARAH TAN/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
to do that,” 


ing aware- The Human Race Machine was the central 


ness of attraction at the Block Party event. Colon said. 
MASC and Colon 
for groups to promote them- felt that the cultural block 
selves.” party offered a way to begin 


such a dialogue, where cul- 
tural groups can express their 
unique identities while also 
becoming more comfortable 
with other groups. 

“The block party is great be- 
cause it’s a fun way to see what 
other cultures foods are like 
and what the people are doing. 
Hopefully it also helps people 
to find things in other cultures 
that, while different, they can 
say ‘oh, we do something like 
that in my culture too,” Colon 
said. 


One of the center pieces of 
the event was the Race Machine, 
a computer that takes a picture 
of your face and then modifies 
the image. 

It changes hew and promi- 
nent facial features, such as 
eye, nose and mouth size, to 
emulate features associated 
with various racial groups. The 
machine also ages faces and 
gives examples of certain facial 
deformities. 

“The race machine is a fun way 
to try to start a dialogue about 


# 


1, the article “Ninth ranked W. soccer crushes Gettysburg” should have been cred- 


a oe 
| ter regrets 


A6 
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Suspect in bus 
bombing turns 
himself over to 
police 


Police believe they found the 
man responsible for detonating a 
homemade bomb on a Baltimore 
bus 

Alan Weeks turned himself 
over to the Maryland Transit Ad- 
ministration, but denies involve- 
ment in the bombing. 

On Oct. 2, a “Drano bomb” 

~ a mixture of drain cleaner and 
other items that can produce hy- 
drogen gas when combined in a 
small space — was set off in a lo- 
cal bus. 

Weeks allegedly appears on 
security footage of the incident, 
where he appears to coordinate 
with the man who planted the 
bomb before they depart the bus 
together, according to the police 
report. 


— Marie Cushing 


Sentence of 15 
years for man 
who bit off part 
of girlfriend's 
nose 


A Baltimore man who bit off 
part of his former girlfriend’s 
nose will spend the next 15 years 
in prison. 

Charles Bowers, 24, plead 
guilty to the assualt charges. 

He will serve his time in a cor- 
rectional mental health insitu- 
tion. 

The woman has required mul- 
tiple plastic surgeries after the 
2008 attack. 


— Marie Cushing 
é 


Head of charity 
admits to selling 
donated drugs 


A man who claimed to be dis- 
tributing donated medicine to 
impoverished Africans admitted 
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\ews In Briel 


Baltimore in Brief 


COURTESY OF WWWTHEBERGENNETWORK COM 
A man wanted in connection for the Oct. 2, detonation of a homemade “Drano 
bomb" has turned himself into the Maryland Transit Administration police. 


in court on Monday that he was 
relabeling donated drugs and 
selling them to a local pharma- 
cist for a total of $10,000. 

Joseph Egbe, the head of e- 
Meditech, could face three years in 
prison and a fine of up to $250,000. 

The pharmacist, Pamela Ar- 
rey, was recently charged in a 
separate case. 


— Marie Cushing 
[o 


Iconic pink 
flamingo 
removed from 
the front of a 
local Hampden 
restaurant 


Cafe Hon is without its iconic 
pink flamingo, after the city said 
owners would have to pay an 
$800 permit fee. 

After standing for seven years, 
the big bird was taken down by 
the owner of the campy Hamp- 
den restaurant on Tuesday. 

The Batimore Department of 
General Service said the bird im- 
pedes public travel, which is al- 
lowed only if the fee is paid. 

The owner took down the bird 
during the middle of the night 
with the help of two friends. 

Local store owners were split 
on whether or not the bird should 
remain up without the fine being 
paid. 


— Marie Cushing 


COURTESY OF WWWMYOPERA.COM 
The iconic pink flamingo that stood outside Cafe Hon for seven years was taken 
down on Tuesday. 


Annual running 
festival moves to 
increasing its 
sustainability 


Corrigan Sports has reported 
numbers from the annual Bal- 
timore Running Festival. They 
were tracking the collection of 
trash from the festival and divert- 
ing it to be recycled or composted 
whenever possible. 

They collected 3.7 tons of sin- 
gle-stream recycled trash items 
like plastic water bottles and 1.1 
tons of items to be composted, 
ranging from paper cups to ba- 
nana peels. 

A team of volunteers were re- 
sponsible for these efforts. There 
were also representative from 
the event sponsors, Under Armor 
giving out tshirts made from 
recycled material and Aquafina 
giving out water bottles with 50 
per cent less plastic. . 


— Laura Muth 


Councilman set 
to be first to 
receive $54 000 
a year pension 


County Councilman Vincent 
Gardina is set to retire at age 54 
after serving five terms on the 
council. This makes him the first 
part-time politician eligible for 
the council's lucrative pension 
plan, which states that a council- 
man who has served five terms 
can collect $54,000 a year for the 
rest of his life, the equivalent of a 
councilman’s yearly salary. 

This pension plan is far more 
generous than those offered by 
the state or other local govern- 
ments, according to the Baltimore 
Sun. 

The plan was originally intro- 
duced in the 1950s, but has grown 
more lucrative since inflation has 
caused salaries to rise. 

Donald Morris, head of public 
policy at the University of Mary- 
land, told the Sun that the policy 
was “outrageous” and that politi- 
cians are “very nice to themselves 
.. much nicer than they are to 
their employees, or to citizens.” 


— Laura Muth 


Annual parade 
for Thanksgiving 
canceled due to 
a decrease in 
attendance 


On Friday Baltimore officials 
announced that they were cancel- 
ing the annual Thanksgiving pa- 
rade, citing decreasing attendance. 

The parade had been sched- 
uled for Nov. 21, the Saturday be- 
fore Thanksgiving this year. 

Officials announced that the 
Santa House Lighting at the In- 
ner Harbor Amphitheater will 
take place that day at 4:30 p.m. 


— Laura Muth 


Purdue predicts 
swine flu vaccine 
will be too late 
for most infected 


Researchers at Purdue Univer- 
sity have developed a predictive 
model that they say indicates that 
swine flu infections will peak 
this week, before the vaccine is | 
readily available to most of the 
population. 

However, they also predicted 
that most Americans will only | 
get a mild case of the disease. 

Dr. Rich Boehler of the St. 
Joseph’s Medical Center told The | 
Baltimore Sun that he was skepti- | 
cal regarding some of the num- | 
bers in the model, particularly 
that swine flu cases would peak 
now. 

He did acknowledge that vac- 
cinating the population was a 
race against time and that St. Jo- 
seph’s has yet to receive the vac- 
cines they ordered, according to 
the Sun. 


— Laura Muth 


City considers 
replacing vintage 
Inner Harbor 
Carousel 


Talks are underway regarding 
the future of the carousel at the 
Inner Harbor. 

The carousel, which has been 
there since 1981, has lately been 
experiencing a downturn in rid- 
ership, so city officials are con- 
sidering replacing it. They have | 
received project proposals from 
four different groups, including 
the family that currently runs the 
carousel and wants to continue. 

Other possibilities include a fer- 
ris wheel, a “4-D” theater, a mirror | 
maze or a traveling exhibit featur- 
ing artifacts from Ripley’s Believe It 
or Not. 

City officials are going to 
evaluate the different options in 
writing and make a decision by 
the end of this year. 


— Laura Muth 


City receives 
$400,000 for 
anti-domestic 
violence program 


A new anti-domestic violence 
initiative in Baltimore has re- 
ceived $400,000. 

The Safe Haven Visitation 
project will create a supervised 
center where families and chil- 
dren affected by domestic vio- 
lence can interact. 

Last year 75 people in the state 
were killed by domestic violence, 
an increase from 52 deaths in 
2007. 

The grant was provided by fed- 
eral funds administered through 
Maryland's Office of Crime Con- 
trol and Prevention. 


— Marie Cushing 


Baltimore Teach 
for America to 
receive more funds 


The Baltimore Community 
Foundation is expected to an- 
nounce a major gift to Teach for 
America (TFA), a non-profit that 
places college graduates in public 
schools to teach for two years. 

The announcement will be 
made at Fort Worthington El- 
ementary School on Friday. 

The new funds will hopefully 
be enough to place 300 teachers 


| sions process that 


| students. 


In Other College News 


U of Il- 
linois 
chancellor 
resigns 


The chancellor 
of the University 
of Illinois has re- 
signed in the wake 
of an admissions 
scandal. 

Chancellor Rich- 
ard Herman over- 
saw a secret admis- 


accepted below- 
average students 
if they were po- 
litically connected, 
even going as far as 


overturning rejec- 
tions. 
Herman re- 


portedly used the 
promise of schol- 
arship money to 
pressure deans into 
accepting subpar 


The Faculty Sen- 
ate voted in favor of 
the trustees remov- 
ing Herman from office. 

But dozens of faculty mem- 


| bers signed a petition in support 


of the president. 

As of next Monday, he will no 
longer be chancellor. 

Herman will remain at the 
University for the rest of the year, 
serving as special assistant to the 
interim president who will take 
his place. 

After a paid sabbatical, Her- 
man will be required to teach 
two years as a math professor, at 
half of the salary . 

University President B. Joseph 
White has also resigned. He will) 
leave office in December. 


— Marie Cushing 


Internet usage 


Stimulates the 


brains of middle- 
aged adults 


A study conducted by re- 
searchers at the University of 
California—Los Angeles (UCLA) 
found that parts of the brains of 
middle-aged adults with little 
prior Internet experience were 
stimulated after one week of 
surfing the Internet. 

Researchers presented finding 
at the Society of Neuroscience 
that indicated that key decision- 
making and memory centers in 
the brain were stimulated, sug- 
gesting that brain activity pat- 
terns can be improved in subjects 
age 55 to 78. 

The study was conducted by 
professor of psychiatry Susan 
Bookheimer at the UCLA Semel 
Institute. 


— Leah Mainiero 


in Baltimore City Public schools 
by 2010, as opposed to the 170 
from last year. 


— Laura Muth 


COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


COURTESY OF WWWGIFTEDUCONN.EDU 
The UConn suffered the loss of a student this weekend. 


UConn football 
player fatally 
stabbed Sunday 
morning 


University of Connecticut 
student and starting cornerback 
Jasper Howard was killed early 
Sunday in an on-campus stab- 
bing. 

Howard was reportedly leav- 
ing a dance at the UConn stu- 
dent union when the stabbing 


“occurred. A_ second , unnamed 


student was stabbed as well and 
sustained minor injuries. He was 
released shortly after being treat- 
ed at Windham Hospital. 

His stepfather, Henry Wil- 
liams, told MSNBC that the fam- 
ily was in a lot of pain, but was 
receiving great support from the 
Connecticut community. 

The stabber has yet to be iden- 
tified, but Williams expressed 
confidence that he would be 
brought to justice. 

Students held a day of silence 
on Tuesday out of respect for 
Howard's passing. 


— Leah Mainiero and Laura Muth 


UMD receives 
sustainability 
award 


The University of Maryland 
was a winner in the “America’s 
Greenest Campus” for its work to 
increase awareness regarding en- 
ergy use and reducing its carbon 
footprint. 

It received $5,000. 


— Laura Muth 


The University of Maryland won the Greenest Campus competition against 450 schools. 
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MIRIAM FRANKL, rrom Al 
the Career Center 
Frankl was employed, said 
On the first day back at work 
since Frankl’s death, Calderone 
had to enter the small office the 
two had shared for more than a 
year. 


of 
Ww here 


“Monday was a really difficult 
day,” Calderone said. “Miriam 
was probably the best student 
employee I’ve ever had the op- 
portunity to work with. She was 
dedicated, and so good at her 
job.” 

When Frankl was not busy 
working on compiling the 
weekly campus newsletters or 
preparing for information ses- 
sions, she and Calderone would 
talk about their shared love of 
Spain. 

Calderone had taken her hon- 
eymoon in the same region of 
Spain where Frankl had studied 
abroad over the summer. 

Frankl was a double major in 
Spanish and Cellular and Molec- 
ular Biology. 

“Most days we would talk 
longingly about Spain and want- 
ing to be back there,” Calderone 
said. 

They talked about missing 
the delicious food and laid-back 
culture, and debated endlessly 
about the ethics of bullfighting 
— Frankl was opposed to it. 

Friends describe Frankl as a 
dedicated student. Passion for 
research and learning ran in the 
family. 

Both Frankl’s grandmother 
and aunt are professors and re- 
searchers at Hopkins. 


Her grandmother is Profes- 


sor Emerita Pearl German of 
the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health. Frankl’s aunt is Professor 
Rebecca German of the School of 


Medicine 


“It was a 
special privi- 
lege for us 
to have had 
three genera- 


tions of wom- 
en from this 
distinguished 
family learn- 
ing, teaching, 
and 
research 
Johns 
kins,” 
of Student 
Life Susan 
Boswell wrote 
in an E-mail 
broadcast to 
the University 
on Monday. 
Frankl was 
involved in 
ALS research 
at the Depart- 
ment of Neu- 


doing 
at 
Hop- 
Dean 
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Hopkins mourns the tragic death of junior Miriam Frank! 


Friends remember how Frankl touched their lives 


Frankl was her ability to balance 
a heavy workload with social ac- 
tivities 

Frankl worked as a staff mem- 
ber for the MSE Symposium and 
had a deep 
dedication 
to the Alpha 
Phi sorority. 

She 

W 
[school 
work] 
important 
but would 
be super 
pumped 
for the date 
party the 
next night,” 
Sell said. 

“She had 
a nice bal- 
ance and 
would put 
things in 
the proper 
perspec- 
tive.” 

“Miri- 
am was so 
much fun to 


was 


rology. “She COURTESY OF DAVEHUANG be around,” 
was the type Friends described Frankl as a funny, intelligent Calderone 
of girl that and caring person who was highly dedicated. said. 

would work “She had 


her butt off in C-Level and get 
excited about her research,” said 
Sell, who worked in the lab with 
Frankl. 

“She was super smart, but 
never boastful about all the awe- 
some things she was doing,” 
Calderone said. 

But what many admired about 


a great sense of humor.” 

Frankl balanced humor with a 
genuine concern for others. 

During one of their many 
conversations, Calderone casu- 
ally mentioned to Frank] that she 
would be running a race in a few 
weeks. 

Though the topic never came 


up again, Frankl remembered 
and congratulated Calderone the 
day after the big race 

“She was really proud I had 
completed it, even though it had 
no bearing on her life at all,” 
Calderone said. 

The Greek community has 
been particularly hard hit by the 
loss. 

“She has made a huge impact 
on everyone,” Farqui said. “It 
was amazing to see just based on 
the number of people at the hos- 
pital and the number of people 
extremely affected showed she 
left a big mark at this school and 
in the community.” 

“1 think she’s had a great im- 
pact on everyone, especially in 
Alpha Phi,” Sell said. 

The Greek community at Hop- 
kins has come together in this 
time of tragedy, with signs of sol- 
idarity stretching across chapter 
lines. 

The community “does a terrif- 
ic job of circling the wagons and 
supporting one another,” Turn- 
ing said. 


Hopkins is now preparing to | 
hold a memorial service of its | 
2008. 


own. 

A date for the service has not 
yet been set. “It depends when 
the family feels 
traveling to Baltimore,” Turning 
said. 

Frankl is survived by her par- 
ents and two younger brothers. 


— Additional reporting by Eric 
Goodman 


The Frank! family has asked 
that in lieu of flowers, memorial 
contributions may be made to 


comfortable | 


yer | 
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The accident occurred on the corner of E. | 


Jniversity Parkway and St. Paul St. 


Baltimore Police continue 
to investigate hit-and-run 


INVESTIGATION, From Al 
In a statement from Tate Engi- 
neering Systems, a spokesper- 
son said that the vehicle had 
been sold along with a number 
of other retired company vehi- 
cles in August or September of 


The truck has since been re- 
sold to a private owner. 

The company also deter- 
mined that the owner is not and 
has never been employed by the 
Tate Engineering Systems com- 
pany. 

“This is an extraordinarily 


| tragic development and every- 


body at the University is greatly 

| saddened by this news,’ Hop- 

| kins spokesman Dennis O’Shea 
said. 

“All our students are impor- 

tant to us, all our students make 

up our Johns Hopkins commu- 


plans to increase security at the 
corner where Frankl was hit be- 
cause it is not owned by the Uni- 
versity. 

“We would all like to be able to 
rid the world of hit-and-run driv- 
ers, but I don’t know if that’s in 
the University’s power,” O’Shea 
said. 

Several Greek Week events 
that had been scheduled for last 
weekend were cancelled in light 
of Frankl’s death. 

The scheduled tailgate was 
turned into an event of reflection 
and community gathering. 

“The thought was that refram- 
ing this event would provide an 
opportunity for our community 
to come together in the wake of 

this tragedy to reflect, support 
one another, and to simply be to- 
gether,“ Greek Life Coordinator 
Rob Turning wrote in an email 


Elizabeth Edwards talks about health care — 
as the most recent MSE Symposium speaker 


EDWARDS, From Al 
the crowd, especially the way 
Edwards simplified the issue into 


sent to the chapter presidents of 
the University’s sororities and 
fraternities on Thursday morn- 
ing. 


the Beth Emet Congregation | nity, and the loss of any student 
is a loss for everybody.” 


Ree ed deneeroa HU | O'Shea said that while other 

W. Ann Lurie Place, Chicago, Ii | | MoPiins Students Rave been i 

a 80692. - re jured in traffic incidents in the 

a — past, he could not recall there 

ever being a hit-and-run inci- 

dent involving a student in the 
recent past. 


Anyone with information con- 
cerning the case should contact the 
Baltimore Police investigators via 
the anonymous police tip line at 410- 


See /tip://www.chicagotood- 


something digestible. 

The speech exceeded senior 
Emily Daly’s expectations. 

“I expected her to talk intel- 
ligently about health care and 
answer a lot of the questions I 
had,” Daly said. “[But] she actu- 
ally addressed all my concerns 
in her speech, right off that 
bat.” 

Though he disagreed on some 
of her points, freshman Ryan 
Shirtz found them mostly well 
grounded. 

“I agreed with almost all 
of what she said,” Shirtz said. 
“T have a little bit of a problem 
with her characterization of the 
health care industry in the coun- 
try. I think there [are] a lot of 
people in the country right now 
who are characterizing all in- 
surance providers as sort of the 
evil empire. And knowing some 
people in the industry, they are 
not all bad guys, they’re not out 
to get you.” 

Shirtz did agree, however, 
“that the system’s broken and . 
.. there’s much too much ineffi- 
ciency going on.” 
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Theft - Briefcase 


continuing. 


Theft - Purse 
McCoy Hall 


Hopkins does not have any 


Oct. 4 - Oct. 21 


3400 Block N. Calvert St. 
Union Memorial Hospital 
At 11:30 p.m. on Oct 14: 


Between 10:30 p.m. and 10:50 p.m. on Oct. 15: 


The faces in the audience Leen 
seemed to be older, with only a_ dance really enjoyed the lec- for the year. continuing. 
few belonging to students. ture, ... [they] got a lot out of it “Mrs. Edwards, as an advo- ; 
Freshman Marina Palma- and really appreciated hearing cate for health care reform and Theft - Electronics 


Lima attributed this to Edwards 
having a stronger appeal among 
the older, baby-boomer genera- 
tion. 

“I expected more of a turn- 
out especially 


from stu- os 
dents. But | Jexpected more of 47,50, we Ingram said. pein was unlocked and exit was made through the rear door. Balt 
guess it might didhavelowen. wee, Her, timeion, the:presidential - more Police responded. Investigation is continuing. heey 
be because a turnout especially than expected campaign trail and as a Senior ite oS 
she appeals attendance _ Fellow at the Center for Ameri- . sé es ; 

from students. But overall. But it can Progress makes her perspec- Theft - Cigarettes if 


to a different 
kind of audi- 


I guess it might be 


from her.” 

“There seemed to be a lack 
of student turnout. You never 
know what that has to do with, 
whether it’s a midterm week or 
a Wednesday 
versus a Tues- 


goes back to 
the thing that 


children’s rights, has a unique 
perspective on some of our na- 
tion’s most pressing issues and 
can speak to how a new genera- 
tion of leadership, our genera- 
tion, will approach and tackle 
these issues in the near future,” 


tive especially relevant.” 
The Symposium began work- 


t 3003 


1:43 


300 Bik. of E. University Parkway 
Between 5:00 p.m. and 6:40 p.m. on Oct. 16: 


At a private residence an X-Box, Wii and two laptops were stoler 
from the first and second floors of undergraduates’ residences 
Entry was gained through a second floor rear escape door th 


N. Charles St. 


ence. I saw i : 5S 

more people because she appeals the —_ people ing with Edwards’ representa- . 

from the com- diff bide that were here _ tives over the summer and were oo 

munity,” she to a ailterent Kind 0 wanted to able to set a date with her to come vet hs 

cay audience be here. And and speak. spades BT 
Though the : there are peo- “We sent a formal invitation responde Soy 

student turn- ~~ MARINA PALMA-CLIMA, _ ple that really letter and proposal, explaining ; ( 


out was less 
than expected, 
Daniel Ingram, 
programming ) 
chair for the Symposium, was 
pleased with the results. 

“I think we brought a lot of 
people out from the communi- 
ty,” Ingram said. “A lot of adult. 
women that are really and truly 
inspired by Elizabeth Edwards. 
So, I think everyone in atten- 


got a lot out of 
it. So, for me, 
that’s a suc- 
cess.” 

In keeping with this year's 
theme, “A Transition Between 
Generations in a Changing 
America,” Ingram said they ap- 
proached Edwards because they 
thought she would bring a rel- 
evant perspective that would 
contribute to the overall theme 


FRESHMAN 


why we believed she would be 
a great speaker to have on cam- 
pus,” Ingram said. 

“A personal appeal, along 
with the prestige of the Sym- 
posium and the school likely 
helped convince her to come 
speak.” 

To promote the event, the 
Symposium worked in tandem 
with the College Democrats and 
university press offices. 


Security Alerts 


276-8888. 


A vehicle belonging to a non-affiliate was broken into via the win- 
dow on the passenger side. A briefcase was taken from the car 
which contained money. City police responded. Investigations are 


A Hopkins senior reported that she left her purse unattended 
behind the monitor’s desk while on monitoring duty. When she 
returned money was missing from her purse. Investigation is 
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. Chef and Owner, 
Gertrude’s Restaurant in | 
The Baltimore Museum of Art 


- Champion for local 
ingredients and sustainability 


Thursday, October 29, 2009 
5:00pm - Nolan’s on 33rd 


Please join your friends at Nolan’s as we prepare a selection of 
John Shields’ local, signature dishes, just for you! 


Featuring: 
Chessie Cakes 
Rockfish, smoked trout, smoked salmon and potatoes with mustard aioli 
Maryland Pan Fried Chicken 
“| Can’t Believe It’s Not Crab” — Cakes 
Three Cheese Hominy 
Roasted Butternut Squash Puree 
Joanne’s Mean Greens 


NOLAN 3 


—rie www.johnshields.com 
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Concerning the stigma 
ol jemale masturbation 


t’s no secret that guys like 

to masturbate. They don’t 

even try to hide it. One can 

look around any college 

classroom and safely as- 
sume that virtually every man 
there has jerked off at least once 
in his lifetime. 

But what about the girls? 
Which ones secretly touch them- 
selves at night? Now that’s an in- 
teresting game to play instead of 
taking notes. 

Female masturbation remains 
a touchy subject. I remember 
early in my freshman year here, 
some of my hall decided to play 
“I Never” as an ice-breaker. There 
were about 12 people playing, 
maybe 10 were female. One girl 
said: “I’ve never masturbated.” 

“Wow, that’s a shame,” I 
thought to myself as I put a fin- 
ger down. To my utter surprise, 
only four others put a finger 
down, two being the only boys 
playing. 

The fact that 
only a  quar- 
ter of the girls 
playing had 
masturbated, or 
would admit to 
masturbating, 
was a little shocking to me. Its 

true that my being raised in San 
Francisco has greatly desensi- 
tized me to such precarious ter- 
rain as female (or male) sexual- 
ity, but it’s clear that the stigma 
of girls touching themselves is 
not merely based around lib- 
eral versus conservative view- 
points. 

As mentioned earlier, male 
masturbation is completely ac- 
ceptable in American media. We 
expect it. The girls who mastur- 
bate in movies, however, seem to 
represent either impassioned les- 
bians who reject all male contact, 
or poor, pathetic, outcast girls 
who couldn’t get a real boy if 
they tried (Remember the open- 
ing scene of “Not Another Teen 
Movie”? I know, you tried to 
block it out). 

The point is, girls masturbate. 
Kinsey’s 1950s studies on sexu- 
ality showed that 62 percent of 
women reported having mastur- 
bated before. (www.kinseyinsti- 
tute.org) The numbers have only 
gone up from there, but girls 
aren't talking about it any more 
than before. It’s rare that a girl 

will jump into a guys’ discus- 
sion about masturbation with 
her own experience. 

Why should any of us feel em- 
barrassed about touching our- 
selves? Even among other wom- 
en, it is an uncomfortable subject. 
Society has taught us to think of 
a girl who masturbates as either 
a nymphomaniac or a reject, and 
asa result we cringe away from 
A close friend’s ex-boyfriend 

nearly ended the relationship 
~ when he found her vibrator one 


SPF arrag pte 4 | 


San 


Vivi Machi 
Guest Column 


day. He thought that the fact that 
she was masturbating when he 


wasn’t around indicated that she | 


was unhappy with his perfor- 
mance. 

This was, in fact, complete- 
ly untrue. She was actually so 
happy with their sex life that 
she would get horny just think- 


ing about it when she was on her 


own, and needed to do some- 
thing about it. 

But his reaction seems to be 
a common one among the male 
gender. Somehow, a girl admit- 
ting that she masturbates trans- 
lates to, “I’m not interested in 
your dick. I have one at home 
that’s much better than yours can 
ever hope to be.” 

While this argument may be 
true for some women, it by no 
means encompasses the entire 
female masturbating commu- 
nity. And it certainly should not 
be taken as a threat to male vi- 
rility. 

Although, let’s 
face it guys, un- 
til we're able to 
achieve orgasm 
more often from 
sex with you than 
with our hand, it 

will remain a staple in our rou- 
tine. Because really, why am I 
to blame if you can’t find my G- 
spot? 

This does not mean | encour- 
age telling your guy about your 
diddling techniques on the first 
date. 

But at the same time, I also 
don’t think many girls appre- 
ciate hearing story after story 
of guys blowing their load by 
themselves in their rooms (and 
there are plenty of those kinds 
of stories, on JHUConfessions 
alone.). 

“Masturbation is not the 
sexiest act,” a sophomore at the 
University of Chicago said in 
response to the subject. “Sex 
can be loving or erotic. Mas- 
turbation? We associate it with 
a guy, one hand and a dirty 
video, or with a porn star, fake 
moans and exaggerated hand 
gestures.” 

Iam not saying that it’s a crime 
that fewer women masturbate 
than men. Nor am insisting that 
every woman who does so shout 
it from the rooftops. 

I only wish I would stop re- 
ceiving surprised, slightly af- 
fronted looks whenever the mas- 
turbating question pops up in “I 
Never” or “Truth or Dare.” 

As a country, and as a so- 
ciety, we have made a lot of 
progress in accepting the fe- 
male gender as capable of be- 
ing, both sexually appealing and 
independent of male control. 

However, we still have a 


ways to go before girls are 


comfortable leaving their vi- 
brators anywhere but far 


back in their sock drawers. | [L 
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Staying high and dry in rainy baltimore 


ecently 1 was talk- 

ing to a friend and | 

pointed out that, “wa- 

ter has not stopped 

falling from the sky 
for the past three days.” Unfor- 
tunately, that’s what you get in 
Baltimore: a lot of rain, often in 
a nonstop downpour. So how do 
you dress for rain? 

Well, for one Neri 
I'd recommend 
moving to your 
secondary set 
of clothes, the 
clothes you wear 
after you soil your 
pieces, 
that second pair 
of jeans you wear 
if the first pair is 
dirty, you know 
what I mean. 

That doesn’t 
necessarily mean you should 
automatically put on your shitty 


FROM CULTURESINBETWEEN.NET 
A Mackintosh coat is one stylish option 
for the many rainy days in Baltimore. 


clothes when it starts to trickle, 
butin the spirit of self-preserva- 
tion, wear the clothes you usu- 
ally wouldn’t wear or wouldn't 
mind getting wet. 

I, for example, don’t wear my 
favorite jeans in the rain because 
jeans tend to fade when they get 
wet, so I wear the jeans formerly 
known as my favorite 

pair. 

Next, how do 
you protect your- 
self from the wa- 
ter? Well, you've 
got a lot of choic- 
es here. Anything 
from the 
trench coat 


classic 
or 


e 


Raigani ven 
Hop Couture 


waterproof —hik- 
ing jackets that 
most students, 


including myself, have donned, 
is fine. 

I've seen a couple of guys 
throw on a trench coat and it’s 
not a bad look, very grown up 
and sophisticated, it’s just that 
it’s a hard one to pull off at a 
young age. What I have not seen 
a lot of are Mac's. 

Both coats are waterproof 
overcoats, cut to above knee 
length. The trench is usually 
double-breasted, has a belt and 
is made of a fabric called gabar- 
dine. It was first created by Brit- 
ish clothier Burberry for English 
army officers during the First 
World War, before it became 
fashionable for both men and 
women. 

The Mackintosh (or Macintosh, 
k is optional) also comes from 
across the pond, and is made 
from a vulcanized rubber mate- 
rial, again giving it waterproof 
ability. 

The Mac is usually single- 
breasted and beltless. Which 
style you prefer is really up to 
your taste. In my opinion, both 
are solid choices for anyone look- 
ing to enter the professional or 
business world after graduation, 
or anyone currently in or going to 
England. 

What I have grown especially 
attached to is my waterproof 
hiking jacket. A solid black, zip- 
up with a visored hood, it keeps 
me dry on those days when it 
just looks absolutely miserable 
outside (see last week’s fore- 
cast). 

I've seen both sexes wear 


| 
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Trench coats are popular coat options for guys, but the look can be difficult to pull off. 


this; it’s a very versatile jacket 
that can pretty much be worn 
on any occasion that doesn’t re- 
quire a tie. These types of jack- 
ets are meant to keep you cool 
and dry, which implies that they 
are very thin in their lining. For 
this reason, I wouldn't recom- 
mend wearing them when the 
temperature dips below 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

At this point, it seems like 
you should break out the big 
old puffy skiing and boarding 
jackets (or coats) to keep you 
warm and dry. Let’s not forget 
to layer either: A t-shirt under 
a ski jacket will do nothing for 
you. 

Finally, something I’ve had 
my eye on for a while has been 
a waxed cotton jacket. Originally 
designed by the old school Brit- 
ish company Barbour, the waxed 


cotton jacket has been a staple for 
hunting men for years. 

Recently, it’s been recast into 

a modern design by almost ev- 
eryone from H&M to J.Crew. 
Not only will this coat keep you 
dry but you'll look f---ing good 
too. 

Most waxed cotton coats come 
in an olive color and the outer 
lining (the waxed cotton) is hard 
and rough to the touch, but the 
beauty of the coat lies in the fact 
that it will conform to the shape 
of your body the more you wear 
it. 

So whether you wear your 
trench, your hiking jacket or 
your badass waxed cotton coat, 
remember that fashion is one 
thing, and staying warm and dry 
another, but when the two meet _ 
in the middle, you’ve found that 
special jacket. 


For a change of pace, head over to Brewer's Art 


efore I'd ever been 

there, I was told that 

Brewer's Art was 

“very scene.” When I 

went for the first time 
I expected a sea of twenty-some- 
things in skinny jeans whining 
about the establishment. Well, I 
was right. But beyond the starv- 
ing artists, hipsters and other as- 
sorted douche bags was a fantas- 
tic bar. 


like Vincent Price’s living room 
than a bar. However, the un- 
usual atmosphere is only part 
of the fun. With a suitable mix 
of classic rock and modern indie 
music playing not too loudly, the 
cramped seating areas, couches, 
stools and the bar itself is the 
perfect low key place to grab a 
few drinks with friends, have a 
conversation or just tune out and 
absorb the weirdness around 


Serving high you. 
end bar food Brewer's Art 
and their house- AJ Wessels is certainly not a 
brewed beer, college bar. The 


Brewer's Artis a 
welcome change 
if you're tired of 
the frat party atmosphere of PJ's, 
and the subdued and borderline 
sleazy CVP. 

Just a few blocks south of 
Penn Station, on Charles Street, 
Brewer's Art is both a restau- 
rant and bar. Upstairs are the 
classy dining rooms and loung- 
es, serving high-end meals to 
go with any of their wines or 
house beers. Unless you are 
looking to spend $40 or more, 
head downstairs to the bar. 

The dimly lit, dungeon-esque 
basement with low arches and 
wrought iron gates seems more 


Guest Column 


crowd is general- 
ly an assortment 
of young and 
trendy Baltimoreans, with a few 
students thrown in occasionally. 
While it is not uncomfortable to 
come here with a group, this is 
not the place to party. The mood 
is relaxed above all else. 

The bar offers its own menu 
in addition to the full dinner 
menu. Though much cheaper 
than the dinner menu, the bar 
food is much better than any- 
thing you are going to get at 
CVP. Favorites are the four dol- 
lar rosemary garlic french fries, 
the sausage plate and the good 
old fashioned cheeseburger. 


FALTER ELLIS VIELE 


COURTESY OF BEERHATKUDAILY.COM 


Brewer's Art offers a very different drinking scene from the one in Charles Village. 


As for drinks, save the rum 
and cokes for happy hour at 
CVP. Go for the house brews in- 
stead. There is a variety of beer, 
from the lighter Beacon pale ale, 
to their flagship Resurrection, 


-which is considerably darker 


and a bit stronger and features 
a carving of Jesus on the tap. 
Some of the beers will change 
seasonally, though the best are 
offered year round. I suggest 
going with a few friends and 
trying them all, as you can cer- 
tainly find something to your 
liking. rites 


The best time to visit is Mon- 


day, when happy hour is all day 
and beers are only $2.75 each. 


It’s best to get there early. Most 
evenings you have to fight for 
a table and even the attention 
of the bartender. You can forget 
about sitting at the bar or in the 
lounge area if you show up after 
nine. 

Brewer's Art is a great place 
for a quick drink after classes, 
a nice dinner with good beer or 
a destination for a casual Satur- 
day night. If you are tired of the 
two infamous bars near cam- 
pus, drunken Journey sing-a- 
longs and the other usual crap, 
then hop on the JHMI shuttle, 


get some good beer and drink 


peltyoy ; Ate ee 0, 
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EDITORIAL 


kor Miriam 


While we are mourning the 
loss of our friend, others are 
rejoicing to meet him behind 
the veil. — John Taylor 


The streets of heaven 
are too crowded with 
angels tonight. They are 
our mothers, our fathers, 
our siblings, our friends. 
Many were taken before 
their time; all are mourn- 
ed by those they leave be- 
pind 

Death is all too com- 
mon, grief all too famil- 
iar. Yet when it occurs at 

such a premature stage, to 
such an uncommon per- 
son, our sorrow knows no 
equal, our pain knows no 
bounds. 

It does not often befall 
this page to lament a fallen 
friend. All too frequently 
we make light of the seri- 
ous efforts of dedicated, 
passionate individuals. All 
too frequently we fail to 
see the bigger picture. This 
week we are among the 
mourners. 

Miriam Frankl, a ju- 
nior at Hopkins, was 
killed in a hit-and-run ac- 
cident Friday. Her death 
left the vast majority of 
undergraduates _fortu- 
nate enough to have been 
touched by Miriam’s 
warmth reeling. 

A powerful showing 
of support from her so- 
rority sisters, her friends 
and the campus com- 
munity at-large has been 
nothing short of inspir- 
ing. To see the number 
of students who spent 
time with her family and 
loved ones at the hospital 
was everything we could 
have hoped for from the 
student body. The love 
that surrounded her 
throughout her struggle 
is symbolic of the heart 
of a campus that is usu- 
ally depicted as cool and 


tA. 


unfeeling. Undoubtedly, 
it was Miriam’s love that 
inspired this outpouring 
of support. We were only 
following her example. 

Miriam did not mere- 
ly represent the student 
body at Hopkins; she rep- 
resented what was best 
in us. Academic achieve- 
ment, research, friendship 
and dedication to service: 
These are the  charac- 
teristics of a young oe 
taken too early from this 
world. In her stead, we are 
charged to remember her 
and the ideals to which 
she aspired. 

She was first in mind, 
first in compassion—and 
she will always remain 
first in our hearts. 

It is in the midst of this 
dark tragedy that we must 
look to one another now 
more than ever. It is diffi- 
cult to find solace when we 
are overcome with grief. 
When an innocent victim 
is stolen from our com- 
pany, it is difficult to find 
meaning in the seeming 
randomness of life. But we 
must try. We did not invite 
this hardship, yet it is ours 
to bear. 

Following the example 
Miriam set for us, we 
must look with renewed 
appreciation at the gift of 
life. We must not forget 
those who do not follow 
us on our endless march 
into time, but we must 
honor their meme RY 
trudging onward. e 
cannot know what lies 
ahead, but we must meet 
it with full hearts and 
open minds. 

We will never forget. 
And we will live our lives 
in service to the ideals 
Miriam embodied and 
to the ideals of all those 
close to us who have 
passed from this world to 
the next. 
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There is No Defense for Pre- 
meditated Murder 


In response to “Extremism 
in the defense of future genera- 
tions” (op-ed, Oct. 8): 


I am disgusted, (horrified?), 
by Logan Quinn’s proposition 
that “merit-based euthanasia” is 
the solution to America’s prob- 
lems. 

I always thought state-based 
eugenics was far, far away. As in 
far, far away in Hitler’s Germany 
where upwards of 17 million peo- 
ple were massacred in the quest 
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of a perfect race, or far, far away 
in Rwanda where it is estimated 
up to 1 million people were oblit- 
erated in an ethnic cleansing. So 
you can appreciate my surprise 
when I found eugenics openly 
advocated by a fellow classmate 
in our school paper. 

Blaming national problems 
on groups of people using arbi- 
trary metrics was the basis of the 
atrocities committed in Hitler’s 
Germany and Rwanda in 1994. 
Using what people wear, how 
they speak, or what they eat as 
illustrative of who they are as 
people are precisely the actions 
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EDITOR 


of a bigot. 

Itis no mistake that the natural 
right to life, liberty and property 
is the first principle on which our 
country is based. The real loss to 
America, Mr. Quinn, is not that 
certain individuals offend you 
by engaging in superficial acts of 
individuality, but that an intel- 
ligent person, such as yourself, 
found euthanasia to be the only 
solution. 


Joynita Sur 


2933 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- 
ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the 
Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News. Letter@jhu.edu 
for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become 
| property of the News-Letter and can not be returned. The News- 
| Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clarity. 
| Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 
| of the author. Only one author's name may be included. Groups, 
teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- 
viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of 
letters printed. 
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By YONI SILVERMAN 


magine you are one in a crowd of 
1,000 students ru nning all over 
campus and trying to herd, in dif- 
ferent directions, a ball la rger than 


a small car. Imagine jumping on 
cars, climbing trees 


and scrambling u 
fences to hit the b oe 


all in your desired di- 
rection. Imagine the ball breaking and 
Mpping into pieces as your peers wrestle 
for every last remaining section. Imag- 
ine you're having a ball (pun intended), 
and you're excited to be part of some- 
thing larger than yourself. Imagine an 
overwhelming sense of pride and spirit 
toward your group and your school. | 
don't have to imagine this story. I lived 
it. : 
m This past weekend, I visited my girl- 
friend at Yale University. On the phone, 
she often spoke of her residential col- 
lege, a foreign concept to me as a Hop- 
kins student. She explained all students 
are assigned to a residential college, 
with which they are associated for their 
four years as undergraduates. The vast 
majority of students choose to live in 
their residential college all four years. 
Each college has its own housing, din- 
ing hall, courtyard, mascot, cheer and 
apparel. Sundays are “Family Night,” 
when undergraduates essentially must 
eat in their college’s dining hall, but 
most end up eating there on a regular 
basis throughout the week. Intramural 
sports games pit colleges against one an- 
other as they compete for the Tyng cup. 
The system seems like something out of 
a Harry Potter novel. 

Every autumn at Yale, colleges com- 
peted in an annual game of Bladder Ball. 
In 1982, it was banned due to instances 


ee ee 
Yoni Silverman is a senior mechanical engi- | 


neering major from Natick, Mass. 


Searching for Truth at Johns Hopkins 


ur university motto is “Veri- 
tas Vos Liberabit,” meaning 
“the Truth shall set you 
free.” 

In the inaugural address 
of this institution, our first president, 
Daniel Coit Gilman, proclaimed his 
hope that students would be caught up, 
“in their eagerness for the acquisition of 
Knowledge and their search for Eternal 
Truth.” 

One hundred and thirty-three years 
later, how has this dream progressed? 
Is each of us, as a member of this com- 
munity, seeking the Eternal Truth, the 
Truth that sets men free? Or have we let 
“Truth” succomb to cheap sloganeering, 
throwing it with God into the trash-bin 
of myths unsuitable for our post-modern 
world? 

My fear for the pursuit of Truth at 
this university grew as I approached the 
doors of Hodson 110 several days ago. I 
looked up and, for the first time, was 

struck by what I saw there: a quote from 
stoic philosopher Epictetus proclaiming 
that, “Only the educated are free.” 

Too many students here have lost sight 
of the Truth in pursuit of education. I 
must admit that under the stress of the 


By CUONG NGUYEN 


t is a sad fact that much of a Hop- 

kins student's life revolves around 
grades. ; 

More often than not, students 

on campus stress over midterms 

and papers and sacrifice much of their 

health and well-being to get a certain 

grade. Ina society founded on this ideol- 

ogy of meritocracy, grade point averages 

in college are a huge factor in determin- 

ing the social class and status of individ- 

uals in their adult lives. 
Grades are a tool for social mobility, 


that is undeniable. Nonetheless, it is ap- 
parent that the motivation for learning 
becomes tainted when a person’s self- 
interest becomes intertwined. The ideal 
of education becomes corrupted when 
grades get involved in the process. 

Is it time to move beyond grades then? 
Should we throw out the whole system 
of grades all together? 

It might seem crazy to some people 
for considering the possibility of a col- 
lege without grades. The system of grad- 
ing was established in the late 1700s at 
Cambridge University and has been an 
established academic norm since then. It 
seems incomprehensible to many people 
that an educational institution without 

grades could function in American so- 
ciety. $ 

oa if we analyze it further, educa- 
tional institutions with grades do not re- 
ally function well either. 


Cuong Nguyen is a junior philosophy major 
from San Diego, Calif. 


OPINIONS 
We Need Bladder Ball 


of property damage and injuries, but 
when | arrived, my girlfriend told me 
that the infamous Bladder Ball game was 
allegedly back on. Bladder Ball, as | was 
told, involved a giant ball, seven feet in 
diameter, being thrown into the middle 
of campus at 4pm; each college was to 
get the ball into its courtyard. Once the 
ball was there, the game was over. That's 
it. No other rules. Get the ball to your 
courtyard. 

So there I was, standing on Old Cam- 
pus at 3:45 on a brisk fall afternoon with 
my girlfriend and 1,000 other eager stu- 
dents. People were cheering and stretch- 
ing, heckling and drinking, but there 
was One question on everyone’s mind: 
Would this ball show up? 

Then we saw it: a multicolored, over- 
sized, rubber ball. Like ants playing 
‘keep-up’ with a beach ball, students 
guided the ball into the streets, and the 
masses followed. It sailed up and down 
the busy Elm Street, toward one particu- 
lar college, and then back out to the street. 
The police came and tried fruitlessly to 
intervene, three cops trying to control 
1,000 students. They managed to get one 
lane cleared, but the ball was hit back 
and the students returned. Some stu- 
dents stood off to the side and snapped 
pictures with their phones, while oth- 
ers fought, shoved and shouted for the 
ball. People alternated between chanting 
for their college and chanting “f--- Har- 
vard.” The ball ripped, but each piece 
was fought over; students still wanted 
to bring the remains to their homes. At 
the same time, despite the chaos, stu- 
dents remained considerate. If someone 
fell down, another would scream “stop,” 

and the crowd would back off. But over- 
all the event seemed to be a frenzied 
mess of college students. 

Bladder Ball taught me something 
fundamental about students at Yale. 


Hopkins workload, I have often forgot- 
ten that life is not made up of mathemati- 
cal equations and economic models. It is, 
though, and our success, our happiness, 
and even our true freedom depend on re- 
membering that. 

The Truth will not be seen through a 
microscope. It does not grow in a Petri 
dish. It cannot be plotted in a Cartesian 
plane. 

Don’t get me wrong. The many dis- 
coveries made at this great 
university are major contri- 
butions to mankind. Medi- 
cal research done at Hop- 
kins extends and enriches 
lives. Alumni from our Writing Seminars 
major, like author (and former Hopkins 
professor) John Barth, have enriched our 
culture. Our university has trained great 
political and business leaders. Figures 
like Michael Steele and Michael Bloom- 
berg are using their Hopkins educations 
to shape the course of modern politics. 
All of this is critical to the functioning of 
a successful society. 

Still, we should never mistake ad- 
vanced medicine, great literature or a 
successful economy with freedom. 

Freedom cannot be taught in a class or 


Mike Maiale 


They want to be there. They want to par- 
ticipate, they want to get excited, and 
they want to and do love their school. 
[hey feel invested in something larger 
than themselves, because they feel con- 
nected to Yale through their residential 
colleges. 

What's more, they shift seamlessly 
from intra-school spirit to inter-school 
spirit. One makes the other contagious. 
At the end of the day, the competition did 
not make students antagonistic toward 
one another; instead, it united them un- 
der the banner of Yalie camaraderie. 

One finds this camaraderie every- 
where. At Yale’s Hillel, after singing the 
Grace after the Meal, students sing the 
Yale fight song. I wouldn't even recog- 
nize Hopkins’‘s song, yet my girlfriend 
has Yale’s memorized in both Hebrew 
and English. 

What surprises me more than the fact 
that Yalies know the song is that they 
chose to invest their time in learning it. My 
girlfriend may care about her school more 
than any Hopkins student that I know, 
but I know others from various schools 
with far more pride than she does. 

Even though Bladder Ball certainly 
did involve some degree of recklessness, 
damage and injury, and perhaps there 
should be restrictions on it, the idea that 
Hopkins would have to put restraints on 
school spirit is really quite laughable. 

At Hopkins, the Student Government 
Association (SGA) tried to organize a 
candle-lighting ceremony, a new tradi- 
tion on the lower Quad, during the first 
week of school. Attendees around me, 
however, approached the ceremony with 
cynicism and apathy. 

Even as a pre-frosh at Hopkins, | 
recognized the inferiority complex that 
students experience. I was told that Hop- 
kins is a place for Ivy League rejects, that 
many students had an eye on a bigger 


found in a lab, but is felt in a hand out- 
stretched to a friend or ina parent’s warm 
embrace. It is not reserved for those with 
Ph.D.s, or for those sitting atop the medi- 
cal and legal professions. In fact, a woman 
dying of AIDS in the Congo can be every 
bit as free as the highest politicians in the 
United States. 

Tyranny comes in many forms, not just 
in political oppression. We can be slaves 
not only to human masters but also to our 
own destructive desires, or 
even to our own hopes for 
good when those hopes 
become destructive of our 
welfare. 

Freedom comes from the Truth, and 
the Truth from beauty and love. Pope 
Benedict XVI has urged the world to, 
“Reconnect beauty to truth and good- 
ness.” Indeed, the three can only be 
found together. Instead of judging suc- 
cess based on our Dean’s List achieve- 
ments, we should view it through our 
love of life and one another. We should 
reconnect with the transcendent and 
recognize that the moments of Truth in 
our lives come when we can look some- 
one in the eyes and honestly utter the 
old Quaker phrase, “There is that of God 


Who Needs Grades? 


First of all, grades suppress intellec- 
tual curiosity. Most students will not 
openly say it, but students would prefer 
receiving a good grade in a boring class 
rather than possibly getting a poor grade 


to think about what they learned in class 
again for the rest of their lives. Since they 
have received the grade, there is no need 
to inquire further about the content. I’m 
not denying that there are some extraor- 


History.......... eee W/Q 


| Organic Chem.. 
Bio Chem rahe 
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in an intellectually-stimulating class. Be- 
cause of grades, classes merely become 
“a means to an end” and they learn for 
the sake of the grade and not for the sake 
of learning itself. And when students 
receive their grades, they will probably 
not continue investigating the content 
taught to them any further or even begin 


dinary students 
who uses grades 
as a motivator to 
continue learning, 
but again they are 
not the norm. 
Secondly, grad- 
ing is intrinsically 
a combative in- 
teraction between 
student and 
teacher. _ Ideally, 
teaching should 
be a collaboration 
between both the 
instructor and the 


student as_ they 
investigate some 
particular —_ phe- 


nomenon together. 
HoweVer, grading, 
by necessity, is not 
collaborative. The 
instructor has to 
evaluate students’ 
knowledge and 
mastery of the 
material and that will oftentimes raise 
tension between him or herself and the 
student. And you will not complain to 
Newton or Einstein about your poor 
physics grade; No, you will complain to 
your professor about it. 

Lastly, the amount of time professors 
spend grading exams and papers is ridic- 


gh 


Mike Maiale is a junior economics major 
from Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
prize, and that we chose Hopkins as a | 
second or third choice. 

We let this mindset ruin our perception 
of a school that ranks higher than almost 
every other school in the country. How- 
ever, what is worse than our inferiority 
complex? We continuously confirm and 
perpetuate the Hopkins stereotype. Hop- | 
kins students are generally too busy with 
work to care about anything else. As a stu- 
dent body, we work hard, but I guarantee | 
you that students at other universities work 
just as hard. Walk the halls of the freshman | 
dorms at Columbia and you find students 
debating the Iliad or the Odyssey at length. 
Almost every senior at Princeton slaves 
over the senior thesis. Yet, for some rea- | 
son, we give our work habits an unworthy 
amount of attention. Our work burdens | 
us. Students from other schools care about 
their work just as much as we do; they just 
care about their school more. 

What is it about Hopkins that makes 
us apathetic toward the institution as a 
whole? Is it the hesitation to support the 
Hopkins community? Is it the lack of en- 
thusiasm for our sports teams, including 
our supposedly-beloved lacrosse? The | 
act of cheering on school teams unifies | 
universities 10 times our size. 

Is it the fact that we do not have a 
residential college system to unite us 
through intra-college spirit? Or as fresh- | 
men do we observe the upperclassmen’s | 
indifference toward our community and 
take on that attitude oureslves? As a 
freshman, I mistakenly learned that no | 
cares about community, and even worse, | 
that no one should care. 

Hopkins students need a change in at- 
titude. We need to realize that we should 
be proud to be here and teach people to be | 
proud. We need to invest and teach invest- | 
ment, belong and teach belonging, care | 
and teach caring. But most of all, we need 
a Bladder Ball. 


in thee.” 

Truth is found in the embrace of 
life’s beauty. We recognize that there is 
something beautiful in ourselves and 
in everyone around us. When we can 
find joy in art and greater joy in one 
another, and can stand in awe of life 
and nature, we can rescue Truth and 
God from the discard bin and find a 
life worth living. 

Everyone at Hopkins is gifted in some 
way; we are all called to develop our gifts 
and share them with the world. 

Even so, as we proceed with our aca- 
demic endeavors, we need to remember 
to take the time to take care of each other, 
to share in the many joys and pains of the 
Baltimore community and to simply ap- 
preciate the amazing beauty of the flowers 
and trees that line our campus. Take your 
books out to the BMA Sculpture Garden 
and study amidst the beauty of art and 
nature. Reconnect beauty, truth and good- 
ness anf become the light to mankind that 
Daniel Gilman intended. When all is said 
and done, “You shall know the Truth, and 
the Truth shall set you free.” 


ulous. There is a reason why teaching as- 
sistants do all the grading. Grades, more 
often that not, do nothing to contribute 
to a student’s learning. Thus, grading is 
an extremely inefficient way of trying to 
stimulate students to learn. It is a large 
investment with relatively low payoff. 
For professors, at best grades are second- 
ary and derivative and at worst they are 
an unnecessary burden. 

It might seem politically impossible 
to eliminate grades, yet there are schools 
which have done this quite well. In An- 
napolis and Santa Fe for example, St. John’s 
College avoids textbooks, lectures and 
examinations, de-emphasizes the impor- 
tance of grades, and focuses on the inter- 


With the exception of editort- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Neil Albstein 


More of the 
Same Political 


Nonsense 


ur wonderful representa- 
tives have managed to sink 
politics to a new low. A 
standoff between Demo- 
crats and Republicans on 
the House Oversight and Government 
Reform Committee has led the Demo- 
crats to be absent for a vote on the matter 
and then to change the locks on the door 
to the meeting room. The Republicans, 
in the meantime, secretly set up a video 
camera to film the Democrats walking out 
of the room rather than voting. Then they 
posted the video on YouTube, backed up 
by the song “Hit the Road, Jack.” 
What would prompt this childish- 
ness? It began with Republican efforts to 
investigate the alleged reception of VIP 
loans from Countrywide by Democratic 


| senators Chris Dodd (D—Conn) and Kent 


Conrad (D-N.D.) Congressmen are not 
permitted to take advantage of such of- 
fers. 

Apparently, the Democrats on the 


| committee would rather implicitly con- 


done such behavior than permit the 
Republicans to subpoena the relevant 
records, as they have now locked the Re- 
publicans out of the committee chamber 
and are postponing scheduled committee 
hearings. Why sink to the level of whiny 
school children? “Because they [Republi- 
cans] don’t know how to behave,” Chair- 
man Edolphus Towns, D-N.Y., reported 
to the political journal Politico. So much 
for people who live in glass houses not 


| throwing stones. 


Presumably Towns (who once tried to 

convince the White House to label India a 

terrorist state) borrowed this tactic from 

his fellow N.Y. Democrats who recently 

locked Republicans out of the state senate 
chamber to avoid a political coup in which 
the Republicans, along with two defect- 
ing Democrats, declared themselves the 
majority party and replaced the Majority 
Leader. This froze the business of the NY. 
state government for a month and, ac- 
cording to Gov. Paterson’s estimates, cost 
the state $125-150 million. 

Having seen this debacle, one would 
hope that at least N.Y’s politicians would 
acknnowledge that locking rivals out of a 
room is not the best way to resolve politi- 
cal disputes. Clearly, not only have Dem- 
ocrats failed to learn this lesson, but they 
have decided to add this tactic to their 
national playbook. 

Even worse than the childishness 
of these acts is the fact that important 
business is being held up for this gar- 
bage. The hearing originally scheduled 
for Thursday was to discuss a merger 
between Bank of America and Merrill 
Lynch, two institutions that control very 
large amounts of America’s money. Not 
many Americans would consider this 
partisan bickering more important than 
this matter, especially considering how 
much money the government has invest- 
ed in these institutions via the bailout. 

Of course, why should anyone expect 
better? The current political culture is 
one in which no concession is ever made 
if it could possibly benefit the other par- 
ty, regardless of the potential value to 
the “nation of compromise.” 

The major political issue on the table 
right now is health care reform. Few on 
either side of the aisle would argue that 
the current system is without flaw. In 

fact, both sides are pushing certain re- 
forms. Republicans, however, dig their 
heels in against reform, even as the more 
controversial measures, such as the pub- 
lic option, fade. The fact that only one Re- 
publican has signaled any willingness to 
vote in favor of a compromise-based ver- 
sion of reform suggests that politics, not 
valid opposition, is the true Republican 
motivation. But why should anything 
else be expected of the Republicans? If 
the Democrats would rather continue to 
back Ways and Means Committee Chair 
rep. Charles Rangel (D-N.Y,), responsible 


action and participation of students rather 
than simply obtaining of rote knowledge. 

The implementation of these edu- 
cational policies are not just ideal, but 
practical as well. They are also produc- 
ing some positive results. In the Princ- 
eton Review's “The Best 357 Colleges,” 
St. Johns College was number one in the 
nation in the categories of “accessibility 
of teachers” and “best class discussion,” 
and made the top ten in the categories 


“best overall quality of life” and “best 


overall academic experience”. 


Because of the failure of grading to 
stimulate learning, it seems quite rea- 
sonable that the established grading sys- 
tem in academia will eventually die out. 
Institutions of higher education such as 
Hopkins need to take the initiative and 
start discussions about implementing al- 


for both writing and evading the nation’s 
tax laws, than remove a lawbreaker who 
is clearly unfit for office, why should the 
Republicans be expected to compromise 
on Democratic projects? 

Sound like a vicious cycle? It is. Both 
sides are handling themselves poorly, 
and the biggest losers are the American 
people. The fact that we can not even 
trace the origin of this nonsense makes 
it difficult to punish the guilty parties. 

In a representative government, some 
degree of political trouble making is to be 
expected. Once it reaches the point that 
important government business is be- 
ing stalled by politics, however, it must 
stop. The American people should senda | 
message to Congress, “Stop this partisan 
bickering, or every last one of you will be 


out of office as soon as possible.” 


ternative forms of student evaluation for 


the benefit of not just Hopkins’ students 


but for education as a whole. 


Neil Albstein is a senior political science ma- 
jor from New York, N.Y. - 
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Thursday 


Ignite Baltimore 
-ll p 


The Walter's Art Museum 


If you had five minutes on stage, 


what 


they rotated automatically after 


15 seconds? 


Sixteen artists, technologists, en- 


trepreneurs and 


nite Baltimore. 


JHU Film Society Presents: If... 


0-10°:30 p.m 
B) i > Pi. 


thaler 111 


Vp 
Viergeiil 


is a 1968 award-winning fea- 
ture film by British director Lind- 
say Anderson satirizing English 
public school life. Famous for its 
depiction of a savage insurrec- 
tion at a public school, the film is 


would you say to Baltimore 
What if you only got 20 slides and 


philosophers 
will answer this challenge at Ig- 


Have you ever been to a nude 
indoor swim? Well here’s your 
chance. MARNA (Maryland Area 
Naturist Association) is hosting 
one this Saturday at 6:30 p.m. in 
Linthicum. 

The location is undisclosed 
and is revealed to swimmers af- 
ter they register. This is the third 
year MARNA has been hosting 
the event, which is supposedly 
family-oriented. 

The event's details specify 
that no adult activities or bever- 
ages are allowed. 

In addition, it is made very 
> clear that glass containers of any 
, sort are also not allowed. This 
must have something to do with 
the large amount of fragile nude 
bodies in the area. 

Guests are expected to both 
bring and sit on their own towels. 

No cameras are allowed, and 
anyone taking pictures will be 
asked to leave. However, art stu- 
dents are encouraged to attend 
and sketch nudes (assuming they 
receive permission from their 
subject). 

If swimming’s not your thing, 
there is supposedly an area 
where you can relax au naturel 
(watch movies, play board games 


associated with the 1960s coun- 


terculture movement because it 
was filmed by a long-standing 
counter-culture director at the 
time of the student uprisings in 


Paris in May 1968. 


PEEPS Nolan’s Pub Night 

9 p.m. to 12 a.m. 

Nolan's Pub Night 

As usual, we'll be giving away 
tons of free prizes: T-shirts, free 
smoothies and more! 

While you enjoy your smoothie, 
glass of wine or beer, you'll have 
complete access to our Alcohol 
Trivia Wheel and Beer Goggles! 
So come out, show us how much 
you know about safe drinking 
and win cool stuff in the pro- 
cess. 

Remember, this event is 18+ to 
party, and 21+ to drink. 


Friday 


Comedian Andy Hendrickson 
9-10 p.m. 

Nolan’s on 33rd 

Sponsored by the SGA Junior 
and Sophomore Class Councils, 
Andy Hendrickson’s comedic 
persona has been called “a touch 
of cynicism with a boy-next-door 
charm.” This showcase winner of 
HBO’s US Comedy Arts Festival 
has appeared with Dave Chap- 
pelle and Jim Breuer. The show 
begins at 9 p.m. 


Polymath: Leonardo da Vinci's 
Life and Legacy 

5:30 p.m. reception 6:15 p.m. 

Mason Hall Auditorium 
Presenting will be Dr. Jonathan 
Pevsner, Dept. of Neurology fac- 
ulty at the Kennedy Krieger In- 
stitute and expert adviser for the 
Discovery Channel's “Doing da 
Vinci.” 


MTV Ulalume Festival Featur- 
ing Paramore, AFI and more 
10 p.m. 


paramore 


ae 


Merriweather Post Pavilion 
Paramore is an American alter- 
native rock band that formed in 
Franklin, Tenn., back in 2003. 


Hopkins Field Hockey 
5 p.m. 

Homewood Field 

Hopkins vs. Muhlenberg 


or jam to music). 

All of these activities have the 
potential to be greatly interesting 
without clothes. MARNA is no 
stranger to pulling off nude events. 

In the summer they entered 
the Guinness Book of World Records 
for skinny dipping. 

Details on which specific record 
it managed to set are still unclear. 

The event was held at a private 
outdoor pool. MARNA welcomes 
regular attendees, couples, stu- 
dents, grads and young profes- 
sionals and visitors from across 
the country to join its ranks. 

“We welcome single adults 
and do our best to maintain a rea- 
sonable gender ratio. We're suit- 
able for families too. Its a Cozy 
Clothing Optional INDOOR 
POOL PARTY at a location close 
to Baltimore.” 

Seems like a decent place 
for your average single, no? On 
MARNA‘s website, there is a 
video cataloging the responses 
of various skinny dipping indi- 
viduals. 

Both males and_ females 
seemed to enjoy the experience, 
and talked about how much of a 
great time they were having. 

On the whole however, it 
ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


Club of the Week: 


Grand 


Central 


i 


wert © 


WWKA’ 


1001/1003 N. Charles St. 


Mount 


Vernon 


Friday Night Dance Party 


riendship is something 

most people take for 

granted at one point or 

another. It happens ev- 

ery day in a thousand 
different ways. 

Yet, out of all the small fal- 
lacies we commit on a daily ba- 
sis which seemingly amount to 
nothing (I count stealing toilet 
paper from the Mattin Center 
among these), this is by far the 
worst. 

In fact, I would go so far as 
to say that this is not a so-called 
“small fallacy” at all, but, like La- 
bor Day Mattress Sales or Rachel 
Ray, a despicable transgression 
lurking in disguise. 

In a way, it makes sense that 
friendships get put on the back 
burner. Work is all-consuming. 
Add in a romantic relationship, 
and apart from the occasional 
cry of “bros before hos” (or vice- 
versa), that’s pretty much the 
only protest you hear, mainly 
because a month or so later your 


Humiliated! A Night of Confes- 
sional Comedy 

8 p.m. 

Metro Gallery, 1700 N Charles St 
Jamie Parrish and Kat Hudson 
put together a showcase of nine 
storytellers to recall teenage em- 
barrassments. 


Play Day 

11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Greenmount Avenue 

Hosted by the JHU Center for 
Social Concern, Play Day is a in- 
ternational day to promote play 
among children. Play with kids | 
and support the community. 


friends find themselves entan- 
gled in a similar situation and 
they no longer have time for you 
either. 

Indeed, the most common 
defense of friendship I hear is 
that it’s bad form to give up your 
friends when you get into a rela- 
tionship . . . not because it’s bad 
for the friendship, but because it 
will keep your partner interested 
if you have friends. 

Let’s face it, romantic relation- 
ships aren’t the only thing fic- 
tionalized by the silver screen. 
Why do you think Sisterhood of the 
Traveling Pants took off the way it 
did? : 


People salivate to see the im- 
age of true friendship and it’s 
no wonder why. When was the 
last time you had reservations 
about talking about a “friend” 
behind her back? When was the 
last time you completely trusted 
someone else not to talk behind 
yours? 

Not only do people no longer 
value their friends, they no lon- 
ger know how to be friends. 

So why don’t people know 
how to behave in friendships 
anymore? There 
are obviously 
several answers 
to this question, 
and I will only at- 
tempt to name a 
couple here, though they are the 
ones that I have noticed are by far 
the most pervasive in a college 
environment. 


One: We're busy. If someone 
doesn’t have the same schedule 
as me, I’m going to make less of 
an effort to see them. 

I’m sure everyone has had a 
moment when they think, “Wow, 
I really should give my friend a 
call... well it’s been a month and 
the phone’s all the way over there 
... another day won't hurt.” Fast 
forward another month, and re- 
peat. 


Two: In college, the sheer 
magnitude of people makes 
friends more disposable. Let's 
face it, for the most part, people 
are really difficult to be around. 
Most of us love the honeymoon 
stage — you know, when you 
first meet someone and you don't 
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Emma’s Dilemma 
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Take a swim on the wild side 


seemed as if many of the women 
were there to try out the lifestyle 
while many of the men were sea- 
soned nudists. 

All in all, it’s impossible to be 
able to predict what kind of crowd 
MARNA draws, so be sure to find 
out for yourself by checking it out 
this weekend. It’s bound to make 
a splash in your life. 


PUMPKIN | 
| LATTE | 


| 
BY LEAH 
_MAINIERO | 


Get a taste of fall with this coffee 
classic 
Ingredients 
2 tablespoons canned pump- 
kin puree 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
2 tablespoons white sugar 


(or a cinnamon-nutmeg blend) 
2 shots brewed espresso (or 1/2 
cup of strongly-brewed coffee) 


Directions 

Begin by brewing espresso, or 
substitute espresso for 1/2 cup 
of strongly-brewed coffee. 

Ina saucepan, whisk the pump- 
kin, vanilla extract, sugar, spic- 
es and milk over medium heat. 
Continuously whisk until hot 
and frothy, but not boiling. 
Pour the pumpkin mix into a 
mug over the espresso, sprinkle 
cinnamon on top and enjoy! 


Thanks to www.allrecipes.com 


THEATRE OPENINGS 
WALKURE 


Sunday, Oct. 25, Noon @ Charles Theatre 
(410) 727-FILM or http://www.thecharles.com for showtimes 


The problem of friendships and how to lose them 


really know them, so they’re su- 
per nice to you, they laugh at all 
your jokes and they make a solid 
effort to refrain from unloading 
their emotional baggage on you, 
giving them the appearance of 
“having it all together” and “be- 
ing really fun’? 

Unfortunately, this stage usu- 
ally lasts about a week and then 
the person does something irre- 
vocably annoying and suddenly 
it’s easier to hang out with the 
person who sat next to you in 
Bio than it is to 
call your “friend” 
(what, it’s not like 
you knew her... 
you only met her 
a week ago, and 
she’s a FREAK for opening up 
to you like that. . . I mean, what 
happened to dignity?!) 

Most would-be “friends” get 
dropped at this stage. It is only 
the ones who make it to the next 
stage, the “I know you're annoy- 
ing but I think you're worth it 
anyway” stage who truly become 
friends. 

Unfortunately, the constant 
influx of people makes it so that 
you can avoid the entire pro- 
cess by constantly finding new 
friends and just dropping them 
when you've “used up” the fun 
time. 


Three: People don’t actually 
want friends, they want acces- 
sories. Real friendships are time- 
consuming and they require 
emotional commitment. They 
require you to be embarrassed 
on other people's behalf, to do 
things you wouldn’t want to do 


, 


Sonar 


Friday: 
Main Stage — a 
Project Pat : Dirt & Bank : Billy | 


Lyve/Uwreck : Dat Boi : Black | 7 
Staff : Ace/Bgmg : Southpaw : | 7 p 


Dave da Barber 
Club Stage 
Har Mar Superstar Ak | 
Slaughter : Newagehillbilly. 


Saturday: 
All rooms — 
Official Shogun Fights After- | 
party. 

Main Stage — 

Wooden Shjips : The Flying 
Eyes : Ringo Deathstarr : 
Psychic Paramount. 


Sunday: 
98 Rock Presents — 


z ¢ 
ch Shee 


| § 
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Saturday 


Sibelius and Liszt 


8-11 p.m. 
| Shriver Hall 


Brilliant Pianist Terrence Wilson 
joins HSO in this cornucopia of 


| nature sounds and Romanticism 
— at times dreamy, at times ur- 


gent. Visit HSO web site for more 
information: 


The Used : The Almost : | Ugliest Clown Pie-Throwing 
Drive A | Competition 
| la.m. to 5 p.m. 
| Freshmen Quad 
Ottobar | Students will be made up using 
face paint by us or their friends, 
Friday: | will compete to be the “ugli- 
Eyehategod : Pig Destroyer | est clown” (decided by student 


Goatwhore : Swarm of the | 
Lotus (reunion) : Strong 
Intention : Triac. 


Saturday: 

“The Fall Brawl 2009” — 

Gut Instinct : Breakdown : 
All Out War : Trapped Under 
Ice : Wake Up Cold : Bulldoze | 
: Stout : Victime : Bad Seed : | 
Mob Mentality 


COURTESY OF WWWCBA.CA 


and. to actually put other people 
before yourself. There’s a reason 
House and Wilson only have one 
friend each. 

Why would someone want to 
actually devote themselves to 
another person when they could 
just find a group of people with 
similar interests on paper with 
whom they could go out and be 
associated? 

People want to project an im- 
age, and what better way to do 
that than by hanging out with 
certain people? Who cares if 
you like them? 


Bottom Line: If you are lucky 
enough to have found a person 
who you actually want to be 
there for, who wants to be there 
for you, you should treasure that 
person, not take advantage of 
the fact that you know they’Il be 
around. 

[had a brief stint as a Girl Scout 
_ back in ’97 (there was an incident 
over some Samoa cookies . . . I'm 
not proud) and along the line I 
picked up this little ditty: “Make 
new friends, but keep the old. One 


votes), and get pied in the face by 


| passersby! 
| Each clown will have a jar and 


students can vote for the ugli- 
est clown by placing dollar bills 
or loose change in a clown’s jar. 
There will be two winners, one 
who has the most in the jar at the 
end of the event and the one who 
gets the most pies in the face! 


Black and Blue Brawl 

7-9 p.m. 

JHU Athletic Center 

Come out and watch the Inter- 
Squad Dual of the Hopkins Wres- 
tling Team that will determine 
the starting line up for this com- 
ing season. 


| JHU Green Week: Tree Planting 


8:40 a.m. 


MSE Library 


Meetat the library to plant trees to 
conclude the JHU Green Week. 


| JHU Film Society Presents: A 
| Clockwork Orange 


7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Mergenthaler 111 


| A Clockwork Orange is a 1971 sa- 
| tirical, futuristic film adaptation 


of Anthony Burgess’s 1962 novel 
A Clockwork Orange. The film 
concerns Alex DeLarge (Mal- 
colm McDowell), a charismatic, 
psychopathic delinquent whose 
pleasures are classical music (es- 
pecially Beethoven), rape and ul- 
tra-violence. He leads a small gang 
of thugs (Pete, Georgie and Dim), 
whom he calls his droogs (from 
the Russian word for “friend”. 
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Throat Culture 24-Hour Show 
8-11 p.m. 

Arellano Theatre 

Why is it called the 24-Hour 
Show? Because they don’t start 
writing or preparing until 8 p.m. 
Friday night. 

These ideas sit on the Facebook 
wall until then, when the actors 
lock themselves in some dingy 
basement and write. They write 
all night and rehearse all day un- 
til 8 p.m. the next day, when the 
show goes on. 


Fraternity/Sorority Formal & 
Greek Weekend Awards Presen- 
tation : 

10 p.m. to 1 a.m. 

Nolan’s on 33rd 


Sunday 


Last Sunday, Last Rites 


is silver and the other's gold.” 

Ditching your friends is not 
cool. Nor is treating them poor- 
ly. If you think about it, Sex and 
the City isn’t about sex. It’s about 
friends who see each other 
through some tough s-+t (and I’m 
not just talking about Carrie’s 
wardrobe in the first three sea- 
sons). 

You're going to get annoyed. 
You're going to hate people. But 
college is about making lifelong 
friends, so go out and make 
some. 


7 p.m. 

HI Baltimore Hostel, 17 W Mulberry 
St. 

Features four readers with an 
open mic to follow, and will in- 
clude acoustic music by Matt 
Counterfeit. 


BSU Cook-a-Thon and Making 
Strides Against Breast Cancer 
All Day 

Homewood 

Join the Black Student Union as 
they help the homeless and walk 
to raise money for breast cancer 
research. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Barnstormers unveil talent at freshmen one-acts Classic R&B has more 
soul than current tunes 


By KELSEY MILLER 
Staff Writer 


Fre a o hebage e One-Act 

as 1S past weekend was 
any indication, the Barnstormers 
are going to have a lot of talent 
on their hands for quite a while. 
This year's showcase featured 
— besides quality performances 
— humor and nonsense, as well 
asa number of call-outs from en- 
thusiastic freshmen in the audi- 
ence. 

The first play, “Surprise!,” by 
Mark Harvey Levine, concerned 
a couple in a restaurant, on the 
verge of breaking up because of 
the boyfriend Peter’s (freshman 
John Wedemeyer) ability to see 
into the future — but only by two 
minutes. 

[he girlfriend Whitney (fresh- 
man Mary Strong) is infuriated 
by his habit of finishing the ends 
of her sentences and predicting 
her breakfast orders. The per- 
formance was funny and well- 
timed, and Strong’s exaggerated 
acting fit the mood. For example, 
the directors, senior Cara Selick 
and sophomore Carol Santoro, 
had the actors throwing a lot of 
waffles. 

Overall the play was a cute but 
corny sketch — with the waitress, 
played charmingly by freshman 
Sarenka Smith, ending the show 
by kissing Peter. 

The second show, similarly co- 
medic, was “Family 2.0” by Wal- 
ter Wykes. The scene opens with 
freshman Seth Ripman barging 
into a woman’s home and an- 
nouncing that he is her new hus- 
band. 

The wife (freshman Tricia 
Decker) protests, but he wants 
to throw off his old life and start 
something new. He tries to win 
her over with flowers and po- 
etry. 

Decker’s reactions, from trep- 
idation to enthusiasm, showed 
great comedic control, right in 
line with the over-the-top, jokey 
feel of the show. Ripman too 
had a commanding grasp on his 
character. Even the actors play- 
ing the kids, freshmen Tyler Kim 
and Cassandra Gandle, were ea- 
ger to yell along with the others 
— enthusiastic acting if not art- 
ful. 

And of course, when the 
ex-husband (freshman Alec 
Meacham) comes home, he joins 
the craziness by becoming the 
family dog. The directing by 
sophomore Lauren Lutz, which 
involved a lot of exaggerated 
gestures, helped keep this play 
coherent, but with hilarious re- 
sults. 

The next play, “The Man Who 
Couldn’t Dance,” by Jason Katims, 


was somewhat out of place in this 
showcase, as it had greater emo- 
tion and depth, although it did 
start off humorously. 

In the play, the married wom- 
an, Gail, was played by fresh- 
man Victoria Bata, who some- 
what lacked presence at first, 
but got much more comfort- 
able and convincing as the play 
continued. Freshman Harrison 
Johnson held the audience’s 
attention playing her intellec- 
tual ex-flame Eric, an articulate, 
bitingly funny and depressed 
character. 

In the play, Gail has Eric over 
for dinner, and shows him her 
new baby. In a quiet upstairs 
room the two characters discuss 
their past romance and the lives 
they haye now, 

This is when he confesses that 
he can’t dance due to his mental 
hang-ups, a problem which rep- 
resents what he believes to be his 
overall failing in life. The direc- 
tor, junior Mike Alfieri, really 
brought out the best in the actors, 
including some tears, and created 
a truly moving show. 

After the intermission came 
“The Universal Language,” by 
David Ives, a play which required 
a more elaborate set, not to men- 
tion incredible memorization 
by the actors, considering that 
much of the script was nonsense 
words. 

The premise of the play was 
that Mr. Finaginagan, played 
irrepressibly by freshman Ian 


Cash, has a language program 
for Unamunda, “da linkwa looni- 
versahl,” or the new universal 
language. 

Talking purely in Unamun- 
da, a nonsense language that 
nevertheless was_ essentially 
understandable, Mr. Finagina- 
gin convinces the apologetic, 
stuttering Dawn (freshman So- 
phie Grossman) to embrace the 
language and find confidence in 
herself. 

This show was _ especially 
fun, and the directing by ju- 
nior Rob Keleher kept the show 
moving, literally, with a lot of 
exaggerated gestures and even 
some dancing. 

The next play, “Foreplay,” 
by David Ives, was directed by 
sophomores 
los and Matt Sartucci, who had 
a lot of work to do to keep the 
parts of this play clear. But their 
efforts were successful, as this 
show got some of the biggest 
laughs. 

The plot involved three itera- 
tions of a date on a mini-golf 
course. The same man, Chuck, 
was played with varying be- 
lievability by freshmen Oliver 
Roth, Jeremy Dolinko and Ar- 
chie Henry. 

Three different girls were 
being taken on dates — Amy 
(freshman Julia Zalcman), An- 
nie (freshman Hilary Barker) 
and Alma (freshman Rachel Ay- 
ers). The girls seemed to have 
the most fun, and were undeni- 
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Barnstormers Freshmen Tricia Decker and Seth Ripman put a new spin on family life in the comedic one-act “Family 2.0.” 


Eliza. Vasconcel- _ 


ably funny with the double en- 
tendres, especially Ayers, who 
was effortlessly hilarious in her | 
quirky role as the “weird girl” 
who got to one-up Chuck at ev- 
ery turn. | 

The moment that had the au- | 
dience screaming with laughter 
was when the lights went out, | 
and the sighs and moans that 
had peppered the barely veiled 
metaphor of the mini-golf game 
became purely sexual. 


The last play, “The Hardy Boys | | 
and The Mystery of Where Babies | 


Come From,” by Christopher Du- 


rang, took nonsense to another | | 
level. This spoof featured the | | 


clueless Hardy Boys, played by 
freshmen Andy Weld and Chris 


Hampton. || 


This hapless duo was solving | 
the mystery of a girl at school — 
who was rumored to have “a 
bun in the oven.” The plot also 
involved Mr. Hardy, played by 
freshman Chris DiGregorio, and 
the lusty Nurse Rached, played 
by Glennis Markison. 

Although this show was fun- 
ny for being so ridiculous, the 
directing by senior Mike Wills 
wasn't always clear. The flow of 
the play was broken by set and 
sweater changes, and it was not 
immediately apparent at the end 
that it was over. 

However, this may have been 
the construct of the script itself, 
and altogether this show was 
a good ending to a thoroughly 
enjoyable Freshman Showcase. 


| classic, 


By OMAR QURESHI 
Staff Writer 


In 2005, singer T-Pain released 
an album called Rappa Ternt San- 
ga. Before I go any further, I urge 
you to take T-Pain’s own advice 
and “marinate on dat.” It is diffi- 


| culttocommentonanalbum title 


so horrendous due to the sheer 
shock of seeing it written down. 

It seems nearly impossible to 
imagine a situation in which any 
of his songs have the ability to 
comment on his vision of soci- 
ety or to inspire the social ethos. 
It doesn’t seem to matter to him. 

To be honest, it doesn’t seem 
to matter for us anymore ei- 
ther. After all, we are the ones 
making this music popular. 

R&B music has taken an em- 
barrassing turn for the worst 
in recent years. The decade 
started out promisingly enough. 

Music fans were treated to 
soulful selections like Alicia 
Key’s Grammy Award Winning 
“Fallin” and Erykah 
Badu’s “Love Life.”’ Yet the 
music has steadily deteriorated 
in quality, emotional honesty 
and ability to resonate with 
people on an intimate level. 

The intricacies of sound and 


vocal variety area very small part 
of the problem when it comes to 
absorbing engaging great R&B. 

When an R&B song is great, 
you don’t need to have any 
faculty in musical analysis to 
know why: You can just feel it. 

fo qualify what | mean by 
that, one can simply search the 
iTunes catalog for Bill With- 
ers’ “Ain’t No Sunshine.” 

It only takes a seconds to 
understand what we _ hear. 
It is pain in its purest form. 
We feel it because he deliv- 
ers it as such. Here is a man 
who appears to be utterly un- 
concerned with anything but 
the music and telling a story. 


There is no voice distor- 
tion here, no electronic club 
beat and no lady with a ban- 
gin’ body — just a man sol- 
emnly expressing _ himself. 

The guitar and drums 
are just an added bonus to 


the feeling we get by hear- 
ing a man’s grief and longing. 
Withers’ song asks nothing 
from his audience. His lyrics 
are like the words from a diary. 
But the lyrics are unclear. 
They have no grounding in 
time and space. They are the 
sEE R&B, PAGE BS 


we... haf 
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Bill Withers, a popular R&B artist, captured the soul that music today lacks. 


Prolessor Oconowicz brings terrifying tales to Charles Commons 


By DIE AISSATOU KANE 
For the News-Letter 


As if Thursday’s dark and 
dreary night wasn’t chilling 
enough, Professor Ed Ocono- 
wicz told terrifying stories to 
a group of 50 people in Charles 
Commons. The Professor teaches 
courses in folklore, storytelling, 
communication and writing at 
the University of Delaware. 

Oconowicz has also authored 


Professor Ed Ocono 
spoke to a sizable au 


24 books, which range from oral 
histories and biographies to col- 
lections of short prose about Mid- 
Atlantic ghost stories. 

He has even written two 
murder mystery novels set in a 
fictional state entitled “DelMar- 
Va.” His teaching about the his- 
tory of Maryland and Delaware 
is well known and quite popu- 
lar. 

It is no surprise, then, that 
Thursday's show was an edge-of- 
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wicz, author of over 20 works pertaining to ghosts and folklore, 
dience in Charles Commons about the intricacies of scary stories. 


your-seat experience. The profes- 
sor captivated the crowd with his 
ghost stories and the historical 
significance behind them. 

During one of his tales, he 
stated that “the main thing you 
look for with [ghost stories] is a 
historical link to the story.” 

Oconowicz went on to relate 
the tale of Black Aggie, a local 
Baltimore legend: The statue 
of Black Aggie is located at the 
Adams Memorial in Rock Creek 
Cemetery in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and one of the 
urban legends © associ- 
ated with Aggie is that 
anyone who spends the 
night in her lap will be 
haunted by the spirits of 
restless souls buried in 
the cemetery. 

Oconowicz discussed 
the remarkable ghost 
stories associated with 
famous dead people. He 
associated the appear- 
ance of their spirits with 
the fact that their bodies 
are often moved around 
before reaching their fi- 
nal resting place. 

Each time they are 
uprooted, a piece of 
them is left behind, so 
one can assume that 
when the spirit appears 
it is searching for the 
rest of itself. 

The professor men- 
tioned a portal that the 
spirits use, which “is 
supposed to be how they 


enter through the dimensions, if 
you believe this stuff...” 

Oconowicz continually left 
room for his audience to fill in 
the blanks whenever he recount- 
ed a tale. 

Although there are those 
who, as Oconowicz states, are 
obsessed with haunting, many 
people cannot accept the exis- 
tence of such spiritual appari- 
tions. 


to new technologies as much” as 
adults are. He went on to men- 
tion that animals also see things 
that humans tend to miss. 

While the night was very in- 
teresting and extremely fun, 
the professor was often cryptic 
and failed to give competent an- 
swers to many questions. While 
this may simply be the nature of 
his profession, these vague and 
nebulous answers got old as the 


One example he gave was of _ night progressed. 
a young boy As he 
haunted by a spoke, Profes- 
man who tried ; sor Oconow- 
tostranglehim. “Rot gut whiskey” icz scanned 
When the boy the room and 
told his parents, occurred when grave frequently 


go to bed and 
“be a man.” 
As it turns out, 
though, the 
boy had just 
received a new 


to medical 


under the guise of 


whiskey barrels. 


questions. The 
crowd was a 
relatively quiet 
one, but judg- 
ing by the looks 
on their faces 


students 


mattress from 
an old insane asylum; after the 
family got rid of the mattress, the 
boy stopped seeing the man. 

Soon after the professor relat- 
ed this story, a student asked him 
why he thought it is children that 
most often see ghosts or strange 
apparitions. After all, many of 
the professor's stories involved 
children. 

Oconowicz cited a psycholo- 
gist with whom he had talked 
about this topic. According to 
her, children are more likely to 
see supernatural phenomena 
because, “...kids are not exposed 


war eertrrwe m 


and how 
they laughed and gasped at all 
the right moments — they were 
completely captivated. 

The professor often employed 
the phrase “ever heard of...” 
before speaking about typical 
sites where one is most likely 
to encounter spirits, such as 
Fort McHenry, Fells Point, Point 
Lookout and old inns around the 
country. 

The night provided several 
tasty tidbits of random informa- 
tion. For example, Oconowicz 
explained what the term “rot gut 
whiskey” means. 


During the 1800s, grave rob- 
bers would drag newly buried 
bodies out of their coffins and 
place them in whiskey barrels. 
They would then sell the bodies 
to training doctors in anatomy 
classes — under the guise of sell- 
ing whiskey. 

This practice was illegal and 
extremely unethical, but very 
common at the time. Also, as one 
can imagine, selling rot gut whis- 
key created some unique ghost 
stories. 

Towards the end of the ses- 
sion, Oconowicz passed around a 
picture of a ghost which showed 
the outline of what looked like a 
woman in a long, Victorian-style 
gown. She was standing up in 
front of a red background. 

One student asked the pro- 
fessor a very pertinent question: 
What place is most haunted? 

Oconowicz’s answer was kind 
of a cop-out. He claimed that, “any- 
where where there is a historical 
significance . . . things related to 
suicide, accidents, tragedies...” there 
will most likely be a ghost story. 

One important aspect of the 
legends surrounding haunted 
areas, according to the profes- 
sor, was that many are contrived: 
Historic areas often create ghost 

stories to get people interested in 
visiting them. 

At the end of the session 
there was a raffle and four stu- 
dents received books from the 
professor. : 

The evening was scary and, 
for some, very enlightening. 
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Cameron's Avatar will be released in 3-D 


Is 5-D 
lechnology 


the new 
black? 


By GREG SGAMMATO 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


If there is one trend that is rap- 
idly rising in the world of Holly- 


wood, it is 3-D. In the past year, | 


some of the most successful and 


critically acclaimed films — in- | 


cluding the fantastic Up and the 
brilliant Coraline — have been re- 
leased in both standard and 3-D 
formats. 

Additionally, Tim Burton’s The 


Nightmare Before Christmas is cur- | 


rently being re-released in the- 


aters as a 3-D experience. There | 
has been talk about whether or | 


not this new technology can ac- 
tually add any physical quality to 
this modern classic. 

It doesn’t stop there. One of the 
most widely anticipated films of 
the year, James Cameron’s Avatar, 
is heralded as reinventing the film 
genre with its new-and-improved 
3-D technology. Indeed, Cameron 
has been quoted as saying that all 
films should be created in 3-D. 

One major question arises: Is 
it here to stay? One can remem- 
ber Cameron's own Terminator 2: 
Judgement Day, which originally 
released in 3-D. For a while, 3-D 

_ seemed to go the way of the dodo. 
Recently, though, 3-D technology 
has certainly been experiencing a 
revival. It will take a few years to 
gauge whether or not this revival 
is here to stay. 


ARTIST 


The Flight of 
the Concords 


ALBUM 


| Told You | Was 


Freaky 


LABEL 


Sub Pop 


RELEASED 


Oct. 20, 2009 


Flight of the Conchords, New 
Zealand’s so-called fourth-most 
popular parody/folk duo, re- 
turn with their 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
(rts & Entertainment Editor 


As if a weekend full of nonstop 
films isn’t reason enough to attend 
a film festival, then surely a non- 
profit festival held to raise breast 
cancer awareness and promote 
women’s cinema can inspire a vis- 
it. That is just what the Baltimore 
Women’s Film Festival aims to do. 

The annually held festival fea- 
tures a wide variety of films cre- 
ated by or for women. And if one 
needs another reason to venture 
to the Inner Harbor, consider the 
fact that 50 percent of all ticket 
sales are donated to the out 
reach/survivorship program for 
Hopkins’s breast cancer patients 
and breast cancer research. 

The weekend’s films range 
from documentaries to dramatic 
features to animated shorts and 
are sure to appeal to a variety of 
different viewers — certainly not 
just women. Directors and produc- 
ers of certain films will be in atten- 
dance and after-parties and special 
events are sprinkled throughout 
the film-filled weekend. 

Even a Free Fall Baltimore 
event is part of the festival, with 
the free screening of She Should 
Have Gone to the Moon, a docu- 


} 
| 
| 


thing, as it allows them to fully 
showcase their musical and come- 
dic talent, yet the result never really 
manages to compare to the older 
material. These newer songs seem 
as if they were primarily written for 
TV rather than for live audiences. 

I Told You I Was Freaky is a romp 
through the Flight of the Conchords 
songbook, featuring tracks such as 
the hilarious and very catchy tech- 
no parody “Too Many Dicks (On 
The Dance Floor)” and the haunt- 
ingly beautiful “Carol Brown.” 

Tracks such as “Carol Brown” 
demonstrate the Conchords’ true 
musical brilliance as they so effort- 
lessly weave comedy and meaning 
into their songs. The true power of 
the song comes from the backing 
chorus of girls and violins, giving 


second full- 
length album I 
Told You I Was 
Freaky. Com- 
prised of Je- 
maine Clement 
and Bret MckK- 
enzie, the co- 
medic twosome 
first sprang to | 


FLIGHT of the 


fame __ outside 


7 it a more mature 
and melancholic 
sound. 

Ms Fans of the 
band or show 
will definitely 
love this record. 
Tt doesn’t match 
up to the band’s 
older releases, 
yet it still stands 
as an example of 


CONCHORDS 


New Zealand 
when they performed at the Ed- 
inburgh Fringe Festival in 2003. 
I Told You I Was Freaky is 
solely comprised of songs from 
the second season of their HBO 
show. The duo used the major- 
ity of their arsenal of songs in 
the show’s first season, meaning 
that they had to come up with 
brand new material in a short 
amount of time. Unfortunately, 
the album makes this painfully 
clear. The tracks, although en- 
tertaining at first, lose their hi- 

larity after a few listens. 

In any event, the album 
opens with “Hurt Feelings,” a 
_song about being offended and 
unappreciated, with obscure yet 

relatable scenarios described in | 
| order to get listeners chuckling. 
| This album marks a different 


f a WAS A. COST RG 


a great comedy 
album. After all, it’s hard to go 
wrong with the Conchords. 

—Akif Saifi 


ARTIST 


Mountain Goats 


4ad Records 


RELEASED 


Oct. 6, 2009 


There are few artists who make 


in Goats. The 5 


COURTESY OF WWW. LIGHSWITCHTHEMOVIE.COM universe 
In Lightswitch, two women face the angst of new relationships. we have our own 
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mentary about pilot Jerri Truhill. 

The dramatic shorts program 
that runs on Friday, Oct. 23, fea- 
tures a particulary chilling short 
titled Mother, Mine. Susan Ever- 
ett’s 16 minute British film follows 
a foster child searching to make 
contact with her biological mom. 
Thick with emotions of longing 
and what-ifs, the ending is a su- 
prising as one from a feature film. 

The comedic shorts to be 
shown the following afternoon 
will certainly lighten the mood. 
For Broadway buffs and musical 
fanatics, Sweet Pickle will strike 
a particularly sweet note. Writer 
and star of the film Ruth Law- 
rence plays the befuddled and 
singing protagonist. Even when 
the film is bereft of song, the 
spoken lines are still voiced in 
rhyme, maintaining an eccentric 
sort of magic through its entire 
nine minutes. 

What Happened on the 4th Date 
introduces Freudian themes into 
the world of dating. And while 
terms like “id” and “super ego” 
are thrown around as they are 
in Intro to Psych, 4th Date is far 
more entertaining than sitting 
in a classroom. 

At first it appears as if the 
film will portray a difficult view 
of the trials of 
dating, until 
Lester is intro- 
duced. Lester is 
main character 
Jonathon’s | libi- 
do who lives in 
a separate body 
that is quite 
similar the 
caveman from 
the Geico com- 
mercials. And 
you thought 
your love life 
was difficult. 

Guardian Love 
is a delightful 
short film that 
will satisfy the 
need to see a 
“chick flick” on 
the weekend. 
In an alternate 
where 


to 


ARTIST 


Sufjan Stevens 


ALBUM 


The BQE 


LABEL 


Asthmatic Kitty 
RELEASED 


Oct. 20, 2009 


The BQE, Sufjan Stevens's lat- 
est and ninth studio album, is a 
puzzling, yet somewhat spectac- 
ular attempt to depart from the 
indie singer-songwriter super- 
star’s typical sensationally soft 
folk music. 

An instrumental album ap- 
parently inspired by the Brook- 
lyn-Queens Expressway, The 
BQE has Stevens ditching the 
sensitive song lyrics that made 
high school girls and screenplay 
writers alike fall in love with 
him. Instead he chooses to cre- 
ate an eclectic collection of mini- 
malist compositions. The gamble 
is good in a sense — the album, 
while not necessarily what one 


leased in 2006, is one of the most 
excellent heartbreak albums you'll 
find, free of clichés and steeped 
in evocative honesty. Frequently 
concerned with religious themes, 
particularly forgiveness and re- 
demption, on this album, Darnielle 
names each of the 12 tracks after 
a different Bible verse, centering 
around the lessons he’s learned. 
This is by no means a religious 
album, however. Darnielle is a 
lapsed Catholic (the group's last 
album was called Heretic Pride), 


and he tends to approach the 


Bible stories as instructive rather 
than do-or-die rules. And while 


the band’s material has never cen- 

tered around crafting accessible — 
_ chart-toppers, The Life of the World | 
_ fo Come is an even thornier affair. 
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NEW VIB 


OCTOBER 22, 2009 


Film festival gives new meaning to the term “chick flick” 


The Baltimore Women’s Film Festival will host a wide variety of films, with proceeds going towards the fight against breast cancer 


COURTESY OF WWW.BWFF.COM 


Along with side-by-side viewings, attendees can also sit in on the various panel discussions at the Baltimore Women’s Film Festival. 


guardian angels who see to our 
safety and success in life, the 
short depicts two angels — one 
who wants to do her job per- 
fectly and another who has be- 
come bored — who meet and the 
events that preceed. 

Documentaries about  au- 
tism (Autism: Made in the USA) 
and sexuality (Straitlaced- How 
Gender’s Got All Tied Up) are just 
some of the full-length films to 
be screened alongside the groups 
of shorts. 

Another set of shorts to be 
screened on Saturday are the 
films about madness, sanity and 
the creative process. 

Sunday’s animated shorts in- 
clude a variety of different ani- 
mated styles, each with their own 
message to convey. 

A group of films set in Balti- 
more, to be shown on Sunday, 
Oct. 25, artistically illuminate an- 
other side of the city. 138 Arling- 
ton, set in 1970, takes place inside 
the sterile walls of a psychiatric 
hospital. It depicts the horrors of 
what takes place along with the 


RATIONS 


would expect from an artist who 
introduced the world to Illinoise 
and the failed Fifty States Proj- 
ect, is a mixed bag of funky and 
sweet, an Explosions in the Sky 
meets Leonard Bernstein kind 
of deal. The only problem is that 
Stevens's usual audience might 
not love it quite as much as the 
fictitious director of Fantasia 2012 
will. 

The album opens with “Pre- 
lude On The Esplanade,” a 
haunting, hollowed piece of Dan 
Deacon-esque genius that does 
what the album promises to do. 
“Prelude” sets the listener direct- 
ly on the entrance ramp of the 
Brooklyn-Queens Expressway, 
using techno effects and echoers 
to create an aura of anxiety and 
pre-entry tension. 

Cars speed in front of the lis- 
tener, egging him or her to take 
the risk, accelarate and drive. The 
piece ends abruptly, seguing into 
a calmer, more regal “Introduc- 
tory Fanfare for the Hooper He- 
roes,” thus signaling that the lis- 
tener has made it safely into his 
or her desired lane. 

The BQE’s finest piece is 
“Movement III: Linear Tableau 


little more than a hushed acoustic 
guitar, though he sounds far more 
ominous — than 
welcoming. Like 
the rest of this 
album’s material, 
this song is decep- 
tively simple, all 
the more jarring 


for its bareness. 

And not all of 
the disc is down- 
beat. “Psalms 
40:2” isabattlecry, 
full of jittery gui- es 
tars, taut 3 drums 4 : S ae 
and Darnielle’s smoky, emotive _ 
vocals. “Genesis 3:23” is warm and _ 
confident, with the instrumenta- 


scribes breaki 


s breaking into the house 
ed to live in. As always, the 


7 = 


desire of those inside to reach 
out to others to build some kind 
of relationship. It is cold, like 
its November setting, but also 
pleasantly warm as one watches 
a friendship form. 

Documentary shorts, shorts 
about love and the feature film Two 
Fireflies finish up the weekend. 

To be shown during the shorts 
about love, the six-minute Tryst is 
about exactly what the title says 
— but even after the main char- 
acter utters the classic “why don’t 
we skip dessert?” line, nothing is 
as it appears. 

Dear Angela, which will be fea- 
tured under documentary shorts, 
is a poignant tale of a single 
mother who acts as a penpal for 
female inmates. 

The film deftly portrays the 
isolation of those inside prison 
walls from an outside perspec- 
tive. Since 2001,. over 300 in- 
mates have'been matched “up 
with penpals and this short illu- 
minates just one of those many 
relationships. 

Among the various filmmak- 


with Intersecting Surprise.” Its 
title might be pretentious, but the 
track, which is the album’s sixth, 
combines brilliant, classic com- 
posing with a modernist melody 
and energetic rhythm. “Move- 
ment III” might 
as well be the 
backdrop to one 
of Stevens’s ear- 
lier hits — in fact, 
the song con- 
cludes with what 
sounds like a dis- 
sected version of 
the famous, Little 


Miss — Sunshine- 
spectacular “Chi- 
cago.” 


Another fresh 
offering is “Movement IV,” a 
discothéque-esque take on the 
oft-fabulous intrusion of mod- 
ern machines into classic instru- 
mentation. Computer-generated 
thythm overtakes subtle back- 


ground piano and wind, finally 


creating its own array of Revenge 
of the Nerds-type techno. 

The album’s concluding track, 
“Postlude: Critical Mass” is a soft 
come-down from the unstoppa- 
ble rush of previous songs. The 
acoustic piano-driven melody 
sets a sunset picture, marking 
a return to the stripped-down 
compositions Stevens sought out 
to deconstruct. The listener has 


images are uneasy but lovely, un- 
doing the notion of what “home” 
means once 


a you've left it. 
pany It is stun- 


ning how Dar- 
nielle takes 
each verse and 
crafts a mod- 
ern-day story 
around it, tak- 
ing the more 
general lessons 


| them pierce 


Scheer Yous. |. Very 
heart. Perhaps most evocatively, 
_ “Matthew 25:21” depicts Darni- 
elle flying home from tour to be 
with his mother-in-law as she — 


cer. Amid a quiet haze of gui- 


tars, he imagines himself as “an_ 


sand = making — 


ers and directors to attend the 
event will be Gary Null, one of 
the directors of Autism: Made in 
the USA. The film festival pro- 
vides unique opportunities to 
hear from producers and direc- 
tors themselves and thus get a 
different perspective on some of 
the films shown. 

An after-party on Saturday 
night will provide a nice interlude 
amidst the weekend's activities. A 
reduced price is offered for those 
with ticket stubs and movie post- 
ers will be raffled off as the eve- 
ning’s festivities progress. 

The Film Festival promises a 
weekend of education, entertain- 
ment and.more in support of the 
breast cancer awareness month 
and the efforts made by Hopkins 
in the fight against it. 

The Baltimore Women’s Film 
Festival will take place next 
week, Oct. 23-25 at Landmark 


‘Harbor’s’ East Cinema near the 


Inner Harbor. More information 
and a schedule of the weekend’s 
events can be found at www.bw- 
filmfestival.com. 


exited the off-ramp; he or she is 
heading down a one-way road 
towards an unnamed destina- 
tion. Journey over. 

There are some awe-inspiring 
moments in The BQE — the apex 
of “Movement 
VII (Finale): 
The Emperor of 
Centrifuge,” for 
instance, when 
triumphal 


trumpets sing 
out success, 
and clashing 


symbols carry 
the listener to- 
wards the right 
turn lane. Then, 
of course, there 
are times when the listener feels 
that he or she is dancing with 
animated hippos in a Walt Dis- 
ney-drawn Greek palace. 

It’s hard to say what the 
mainstream will think of Ste- 
vens’s new creation — is it a 
masterpiece? Is it listenable? It 
will undoubtedly take the typi- 
cal folk-music listener to new, 
yet uncharted worlds, for better 
or for worse. There is no doubt, 
however, that the zany steps 
Stevens has taken with this 
album have cemented him as 
nothing short of a modern mu- 
sical genius. 


—Becca Fishbein 


airplane tumbling wing over 
wing” and as the song. trick- 
les away to nothing, he sings, 
“It’s three days later when I get 
the call / And there’s nobody 
around to break my fall.” 

For all its hushed contempla- 
tion, the album ends in forward- 
motion with “Ezekial 7 and the 
Permanent Efficacy of Grace,” 
which belies the slow, piano-- 
based backing with its lyrics 

_ about a strung-out drug addict 
_ taking a hostage and driving “to. 
make Culiacan by sunset.” Even 

as the world explodes around 


_ him, he just keeps drivin and 

_ on their 17th disc, The Mountain 
Goats have done the same, craft- 
_ lence speak volumes. _ oan 


_ 
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BMA exhibit honors Baltimore’s Poe 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
Staff Writer tig 


Edgar Allan Poe is one of the 
most well-known poets and fic- 
tion authors in the world — his 
name 1s synonymous with al- 


most anything haunting 


and 
macabre. 


In Baltimore, 
enjoys even g 


though, Poe 
reater status: The 


fact that he lived and died here 
makes him a 


From now 


local celebrity. 
Jan. 17, local 
and first-timers 
alike can frequent the Baltimore 
Museum of Art for an exhibition 
entitled Edgar Allan Poe: A Balti- 


more Icon. 


until 
Poe 
O€ enthusiasts 


For those not familiar with 
the city-wide icon, this exhibit 
is a good introduction to the au- 
thor and his 
works. 


| he dis- 
play is di- 
vided _ into 
two sec- 
tions: The 
first intro- 
duces Poe, 
his admir- 
ers and 


their artistic 
and literary 
achieve- 
ii Ny a Pkg ey 
— heavily 
influenced 
by Poe, of 
course — 
and the sec- 
ondexplores 
the major 
themes ___ of 


American counterpart. The ex- 
hibit explains how French artists 
were among the first to trans- 
torm Poe's portraits, poems and 
Stories into interesting visual 
representations. The first section 
also boasts portraits of Edgar Al- 
lan Poe. 

These exist in the form of 
sketches, woodcuts, bronze med- 
als and other media. Thus, the 
first half of the exhibit, in demon- 
strating Poe’s widespread influ- 
ence, validates Baltimore’s obses- 
sion with this troubled, brilliant 
man. 

The second half is more exclu- 
sively about Poe and his work, 
though there are still many il- 
lustrations that draw inspiration 
from his stories. 


Such a fact demonstrates fur- 


Poe’s poems 
and short 
stories. 

There are 
illustrated 
books, summaries of stories and 
poems, biographies of Poe and 
the artists and poets who were in- 
spired by him, as well as a wide 
range of art originating from all 
over the world. The first room 
demonstrates Poe’s influence on 
artists and writers from other 
countries — France, in particular. 

First, the BMA introduces Sté- 
phane Mallarmé, a French poet 
of the 1860s whose symbolic po- 
etry was influenced by Poe. Out 
of deep respect and reverence 
for Poe, Mallarmé translated 
the majority of Poe’s poems and 
brought about the French interest 
in American works. 

His translations inspired art- 
ists such as Paul Gauguin and 
Henri Matisse, whose paintings 
and sketches are also displayed 
in this room. 

Charles Baudelaire was also 
fond of Poe’s writings and ac- 
tually considered Poe to be his 


and the sense of loss are two 
major motifs in “The Raven” and 
many of Poe’s other works. 

In the Madness and Obsession 
section, Poe's first-person narra- 
tives — typically those of a male 
speaker with an unbalanced 
mind, recounting a chilling tale 
— are explored. 

The BMA displays and ex- 
plains Poe’s apparent preoccupa- 
tion with certain features such as 
eyes, evidenced by works such as 
“The Tell-Tale Heart,” “The Oval 
Portrait” and “The Black Cat.” 

Finally, the Fear and Terror 
section examines several works, 
including “A Descent into the 
Maelstr6m,” “MS. Found in a 
Bottle,” “The Pit and the Pendu- 
lum” and “The Bells.” 

This section has an interac- 
tive feature, 
designed for 
children. It is 
called “Cats, 
Rats, and Ra- 
vens” and is 
essentially 
a flashlight 
shadow pup- 
pet game. Visi- 
tors can take a 
flashlight and 
shine it into 
a dark corner 
filled with 
cats, rats and 
ravens — the 
shadows that 
are created are 
supposed to 
be symbolic or 
reminiscent of 
Poe’s works. 


Rye: COURTESY OF WWW.ARTKNOWLEDGEKNEWS.COM 
The BMA is displaying a variety of works influenced by Poe at this new exhibit. This 
piece by Paul Mintz is a visual expression of Poe’s famous poem, “The Raven.” 


ther how Poe’s ideas are a con- 
stant source of inspiration for 
visual media. This section is the 
bigger of the two and examines 
Poe’s three main themes: Love 
and Loss, Fear and Terror, and 
Madness and Obsession. 

Love and Loss is the first to 
stick out, because this section is 
almost exclusively dedicated to 
what is possibly Poe’s most fa- 
mous work: “The Raven.” 

Accompanying a summary of 
“The Raven” are drawings, paint- 
ings and woodcuttings of ravens, 
and illustrated copies of the 
poem. There are also biographi- 
cal facts about Poe, pointing out 
possible reasons for his preoccu- 
pations with love and death. 

For example, a sign explains 
how Poe lost his mother to tuber- 
culosis when he was two years 
old, only to later lose his young 
wife, Virginia, to the same dis- 
ease. Thus, the fragility of life 


Baltimore 
is a treasure 
trove for Poe 
memorablia 
and history: 
Both his house and his grave at 
Westminster Hall are popular 
tourist attractions. 

The BMA’s exhibit on Edgar 
Allan Poe is a good complement 
to these sites, as well as an inter- 
esting collection of works both 
by Poe and by those inspired by 
him. It obviously accomplishes 
its purpose, which, according to 
the BMA, is to examine Poe’s im- 
pact on artists over the last two 
centuries, especially in France 
and America. 

Additionally, the BMA displays 
Poe-inspired art from England, 
Germany, Switzerland, Australia 
and more. There is a reading cor- 
ner in which one can read the full 
versions of works summarized by 
the exhibit. If this fantastic exhibit 
is not enough to satisfy the curios- 
ity of a Poe enthusiast, then visit 
www.nevermore2009.com to find 
out more about Poe-related at- 
tractions in Baltimore. 


New R&B cant compare to old 


FROM R&B, B3 
emotional response to existential- 
ism. In just two and a half min- 
utes, the song employs pathos so 
perfectly that it can change our 
state at any given time. Songs 
such as this are immortal. 

Juxtapose this with the cur- 
rent wave of R&B music — vo- 
cally, singers today as they have 
been at any point in the past. 

To criticize Akon on the ba- 
sis of having an inability to sing 
well would be missing the mark 
altogether. His problem, along 


with singers such as Ne-Yo, Chris 
Brown and Mario, lies in content. 

Aside from the generally 
misogynistic nature of the en- 
tire popular hip hop and R&B 
scene, the music made by popu- 
lar R&B artists lacks the ability 
to resonate with the audience. 

I find that this is due in large 
part to a desire to discuss the 
material. It is difficult to ex- 
clusively blame music for the 
turn society has made toward 
worshipping the tangible, but 
it has no doubt propagated it. 


COURTESY OF WWW.ROUSEFAMILY.COM 
Marvin Gaye’s music infuses raw feeling with lyrical stylings and catchy beats. 


It is impossible to connect 
to something like money on 
an emotional level. We can- 
not reach an altered state of 
presence by a lyric about a 
supermodel and a_ Ferrari. 

The music is firmly based in 
the present. It calls on us to ei- 
ther dance or envy a lifestyle. 

Music of this nature causes 
reactions on simply a gut level 
and is without those things 
that are most central to the 
human condition: _ feelings. 

To listen to R&B should give 
rise to our intimate emotions: the 
type of emotions that are simulta- 
neously felt and hard to verbalize. 

Electronic beats are the di- 
rect extension of the inability of 
music to contribute to feeling. 
It is very difficult to create 
great R&B. So when a song can- 
not draw us in based on a deep 
emotional connection, it must 
do so in some other means. 

Naturally, this is inherent- 
ly a compensation. Fast music 
with a deep recurring beat can 
serve to inspire us physically. It 
will quickly get heads nodding. 

The problem is that it does 


not compensate for some- 
thing more; a resonance out- 
side of the materialistic. 


Only the best R&B sing- 
ers have the ability to do this. 

Where words cannot ex- 
press true emotion,  sing- 
ers like Bill Withers, Marvin 
Gaye and Alicia Keys come 
to make up for it in music. 

Hopefully some artist brave 
and talented enough to appeal 
to us in a non-superficial man- 
ner will one day step forth. Un- 
til then, we are forced to sit and 
listen to the classics. Fortunately 
for us, great R&B is timeless. 


Cash Cash isn’t a big band 
— relatively unknown and verti- 
cally challenged, the NJ. natives 
stopped by Ram’s Head Live last 
week while on the Dance Rawr 
Dance 3 tour with Family Force 
5 — but I braved Baltimore’s pub- 
lic transportation system to see 
them anyway. 

The lure of spending a 
Wednesday night rocking out to 
fizzy guitar riffs 
and bubble-gum 
lyrics is simply 
too hard to re- 
sist, and a hun- 
dred-odd high 
school-age fans 
agree with me. 

Painted-on jeans and terrible 
scene hair dominate the crowd. 
A few kids stand out - a pair 
of boys rocking glowsticks and 
cleverly illuminated gloves, two 
girls caked in makeup and a 
boy with a scary resemblance to 
Trace Cyrus around the eyes. I 
feel right at home. 

The attraction of Cash Cash 
depends on their sugary, super 
pop, neon approach to music and 
not so much on emotional depth 
and musical innovation. This is 
not the band I listen to in remem- 
brance of a poorly-taken organic 
chemistry midterm. 

The lyrics are woefully up- 
beat. The melody is heinously 
catchy. Cash Cash will not help 
you through a break-up, a blow- 
out with your parents ora bad 


Last Week Live 


Cash Cash 


case of swine flu. What they will 
do is make you dance like a fool. 

The music is 10 times as ad- 
dictive when played live. Jean 
Paul (JP) Makhlouf bops onto 
stage, a tiny, be-hatted bundle 
of energy. His brother, Alex 
Makhlouf, rocks out behind 
his keyboard while Sam Frisch 
plays his bass earnestly. 

They all move around a lot. 
The drummer, 
Anthony  Villa- 
cari, has a truly 
impressive head 
of hair. It’s not 
just his purple 
drum kit that 
lights up the 
stage; their energy infects the au- 
dience as well. 

The crowd loves them. The 
Makhlouf brothers banter with 
the audience, asking if we have 
any questions for Villacari. “Any 
sexy questions?” the singing 
Makhlouf shouts. There is a ques- 
tion about how long Villacari has 
been playing piano — since the 
first grade — but on the whole, 
we only find out how many 
women the keyboardist has slept 
with. The answer is 39, 

They play songs off their EP 
Take It To The Floor, a collection 
that chronicles the discovery of 
sex as a legitimate pastime. Or at 
least, that’s the basic gist of the 
album. Songs like “Sugar Rush” 
incite impromptu mosh pits as 


_ Makhlouf belts out “So I can taste 
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Cash Cash performed with energy, enthusiasm and pop-rock music that was as loud as the 80's-colored outfits they wear. 


you on my tongue/ With your 
lips to kiss like the red hot sun/ 
You're one big sugar rush/ Suck 
me in, suck me in, hold me down 
till the very end.” 

They don’t generally inspire 
random violence, but Cash Cash 
nonetheless rallies and covers 
Sean Kingston’s “Fire Burning.” 

Their rendition follows the 
original pretty closely, though 
the instrumentals add some- 
thing a little different to the 
mix, but all in all, the aim here 
is enjoyment. The crowd sings 
along, moving their bodies to 
the well-known beat. They end 
with perhaps their most notori- 
ous song to date, “Party in Your 
Bedroom,” one that has all the 
kids singing. 

Cash Cash is effective, not 
necessarily because the members 
are musical geniuses but because 
they know how to have a good 
time and they know how to make 
their audience have a good time. 
They are an energetic, fast-paced, 
electric band and their appeal is 
simple. 

They play pure pop, jazzed 
up with synthesizers and bub- 
ble-gum beats, but their tenden- 
cy towards lighthearted dance 

songs isn’t something to be 
ashamed of. It isn’t something 
I’m ashamed of and it comes 
down to this — I like pop; there- 
fore I like Cash Cash. 


—Hsia-Ting Chang 
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Sam, you're short. 


i tp ——, 


You ugly. 


; m! Where are you 
going? Whoa! Ts that a junkyard 
truck withagiant , 


Ken Ken Puzzle www.webkendoku.com 


No, this is your cartoonist. 


Oh, hmm... 

interesting. 

Then, may I ~ 
askyoua “* “™, 
question? . =~“ 


Aww thanks best friend, 
but I wouldn't give you 
my unhappiness, even fo 
a million dollars! 


a Sudoku(s) sudoku.binaryworlds.com 


gaat wus 7 DERDEee 


Can I buy your unhappy]. 
faces from you? That 


way you can always be 


You are named after Quentin Compson 
from the Sound and the Fury. He is a 
tormented but intelligent character 
that falls in love with his sister. He 

later commits suicide. 


The person who submitted last week’s 
sudoku puzzle first was eligible to 
win a pair of tickets to see The Used, 
courtesy of www.theused.net 


THE WINNER: 
LAN WU 


Congratulations! 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


People didn’t see in color before the 1950s 
| have pictures to prove it. 
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Scientists use stem cells t 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL 
Staff Writer 


Forrest Gump's Lieutenant Dan 
lost his legs in the Vietnam War 
and became quite the curmudgeon 
until he met the love of his life and 
was able to walk again th rough the 
use of prosthetic legs. 

Although current battle strat- 
egies build on technological ad- 
vancements, soldiers still lose 
limbs and suffer gruesome injuries 
that can render them immobile. 

Bioengineers around the 
world are striving to find novel 
solutions to such injuries. There 
have been prosthetic legs and 
other creative solutions, but now, 
a lab at Columbia University has 
put the promising potential of 
stem cells to use to recreate the 
temporomandibular joint (TMJ) 
of an adult human jawbone. 

This recent development sug- 
gests that it might be possible 
to regrow entire bones from an 
individual’s stem cells. Using a 
person’s unique set of cells en- 
sures the body’s acceptance of the 
bone, whereas bone transfers from 
other people may be rejected. The 
study also shows that bones with 
a complex structure, such as the 

jawbone, can be created without 
having to use bone grafts from 
other locations in the body. 

Bone grafts are often difficult to 
maneuver, and are therefore inef- 
fective in the reconstruction of an 
oddly-shaped bone like the TMJ. 
Dr. Gordana Vunjak-Novakovic, 
lead researcher at the Columbia 
lab that conducted the study, told 
the BBC that the jawbone was the 
most rigorous test of their tech- 
nique. “If you can make that, you 
can make any shape,” he said. 

While Vunjak-Novakovic be- 
lieves that this advance has big 
potential, she acknowledges a 
number of problems. For ex- 
ample, it is extremely difficult 


<— 


Researchers can now create bones with complex structures from stem cells, but they are limited in use by a lack of blood supply. | 


to create bones of the correct di- 
mensions. Also, there is the fact 
that the bone created is just that: 
bone. There is no cartilage and, 
more importantly, there is no 
blood supply. 

Here at Hopkins, Warren 
Grayson, now an assistant pro- 
fessor of Biomedical Engineering 
at Hopkins, worked closely with 
Vunjak-Novakovich on similar 
projects while at Columbia. 

Additionally, Tom Clemens, 
in the Department of Orthopedic 
Surgery, has been a part of a team 
that has been stringing together 
clues about how bones normally 
develop to study how to regrow 
blood vessels in the development 
of a skeleton. “That’s what nature 


0 re-Orow jawbone 
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does,” Clemens said. “It reuses 
the same pathways.” 

Clemens maintains that blood 
vessels are critical for bone forma- 
tion. Greg Semenza, also working 
in Clemens’ lab, noticed a primi- 
tive pathway involving hypoxia 
inducible factors, which are tran- 
scription factors that are stimu- 
lated under low oxygen content. 
This HIF pathway facilitates blood 
vessel growth, and the activity of 
the transcription factors coincides 
with new bone formation. 

After their discovery of that 
pathway, Clemens said that the 
team then turned its attention to 
bone fracture and repair. “The 
body uses developmental path- 
ways to reinvent bones when it 


(limate experts call sea level rise inevitable 


By IRMA ZHANG 
For the News-Letter 


We've heard the doomsday 
stories about melting ice caps and 
rising sea levels. But by now, many 
of us have assured ourselves that 
nothing disastrous will occur, and 
that if we carpool just a wee bit 
more, climate change will come to 
a screeching halt. 

Unfortunately, this is not the 
case. At the Four Degrees and 
Beyond International Climate 
Conference held at Oxford Uni- 
versity late last month, experts 
concluded that a rise of at least 
two meters in the world’s sea lev- 
els is inevitable, no matter what 
carbon emission-reducing mea- 
sures are put into place. 

Sea levels rise primarily due 
to a process known as thermal 
expansion. In the case of sea wa- 
ter, as the temperature of water 
increases, water molecules move 
at a much faster rate. Because 
they are moving more quickly, 
the average separation between 
each molecule increases, leading 
to an increase in volume. 

Carbon dioxide emissions are 
the driving force behind global 
warming, causing heat from the 
sun that enters the atmosphere to 
be reflected back onto Earth's sur- 
face instead of exiting back into 
space. Experts predict that this 
will cause an increase in global 
temperatures of at least two de- 
grees Celsius within the next one 
hundred years, compared to the 

0.7-0.8 increase in the past century. 

The other, more well-known, 
contribution to rising ocean lev- 
els is the melting of ice sheets 
and glaciers in the northern and 
southern regions of the planet. 

“If you melt ice caps and gla- 
ciers on land,” said Ben Zaitchik 
of the Hopkins Earth and Plan- 
etary Science department, “then 

you move water storage from land 
to the ocean and the sea level will 
rise.” The combined melting of the 
Greenland ice sheet, the Antarctic 
ice sheet and small glaciers could 
contribute to over 60 percent of to- 
tal sea level rise. 
“It’s not so fast yet, but the scary 
thing, at least also from a societal 
int of view, is that it is accelerat- 
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If sea levels rise as predicted, much of the Inner Harbor will be underwater by 2300. 


These ice caps are primarily 
responsible for reflecting heat. 
Scientists say that the melting 
of these ice caps will cause a 
snowball effect: More ice melting 
means less ice to reflect heat, and 
an increase in heat will cause fur- 
ther warming of oceans, melting 
of ice and rising waters. 

Experts predict that sea levels 
will rise two meters by the year 
2100, two to four meters by 2200 
and over four meters by 2300. 

Just like the melting of the ice 
caps, once sea levels start to rise, 
they are unstoppable. “There 
[is] simply no way I can see that 
you could stop this rise, even if 
we have gone to zero emissions,” 
Stephan Rahmstort, a professor at 
the Potsdam Institute for Climate 
Research Impact, said during his 
address. “If we go to zero emis- 
sions we will roughly stabilize 
temperatures. They're not going 
to go down very much, even ina 
zero emissions world.” 

Rahmstorf suggests that this 
stabilization would be the best 
outcome, so that sea levels would 
rise at a steady rate instead of ac- 
celerating. Ultimately, however, 
within the next 300 to 1,000 years, 
the sea levels will rise about seven 
meters, which will swallow many 
island nations and low-lying 
coastal cities around the world. 

According to Robert Nich- 
olls of Southampton University, 
40 million people live in flood 


plains, which is 0.6 percent of the 
global population and five per- 
cent — three trillion dollars — of 
the global wealth in assets such 
as airports and power plants. 
“Sea level rise will also have 
significant impacts on tidal wet- 
lands, coral, and erosion-prone 
headlines,” Zaitchik said. 

Stopping sea level rise is also an 
important goal, though not one we 
are likely to reach in the near fu- 
ture as temperatures are certain to 
increase within the next century. 

“Even if we go to two degrees 
or three degrees we certainly will 
lose control over our sea level rise 
because there is basically noth- 
ing we can do to stop the sea level 
from rising once we have caused 
this warming, unless we manage 
to cool down the planet,” Rahm- 
stort said. “It would actually re- 
quire extracting the CO, from the 
atmosphere, which I don’t think 
is very feasible. At least no known 
way of doing this on a sufficient 
scale is known today.” 

What can we do about some- 
thing that seems unstoppable? 


U.N.-led negotiations to replace 


Kyoto Protocol with a policy that 
would be tougher and more ef- 
fective in reducing emissions is a 
start. As for the next one hundred 
years, measures such as building 
dikes around shores, retreating 
to higher ground or heightening 
the land may be able to withstand 
the encroaching waters. 
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feels injured tissues,” said Cle- | 
mens. “When you want to heal 
a bone, the body turns on path- 
ways such as HIF to stimulate 
blood vessels to grow and then 
the immediate growth of bone.” 
His lab has been looking for 
small, inexpensive molecules 
that can stimulate this pathway. 
Clemens’s research has been 
used as the basis of extensive ex- 
perimentation at the Department 
of Bioengineering and Bioscience 
at Georgia Tech. Bob Guldberg, di- 
rector of the department, described | 
an experiment in which eight mil- | 
limeters of bone were cut out from | 
a rat femur, and then a mesh of 
stem cells and proteins were held | 
together by a metal brace between | 
the two ends. After twelve weeks, 
the bone was fully restored. 
Guldberg adopted Clemens’s 
research, using the molecules 
that stimulate the HIF pathway in 
his rat femur experiment in order 
to “promote functional tissue re- 
generation with an emphasis on 
vascularized bone repair” as out- 
lined in their article in the Journal 
of Bone and Mineral Research. 
Clemens, as well as other re- 
searchers at Hopkins, collabo- 
rates frequently with the labs at 
Georgia Tech and with the army, 
which has been funding the 
study with grants from the Army 
Institute of Surgical Research and 
the Armed Forces Institute of Re- 
generative Medicine. Clemens 
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Nitric oxide reduces risk of 
stroke in aneurysm patients 


By ANN WANG 


| Science and Technology Editor 


Researchers working at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine have 
developed a novel treatment for 
a common, often fatal, condition 
that strikes down patients days 
after an aneurysm. 

About 30 percent of patients 
who suffer from subarachnoid 
hemorrhage (SAH) — bleeding into 
the area between the brain and the 
beginning of the spinal cord — as 
a result of a ruptured aneurysm go 
on to develop vasospasm, where 


| vessels contract and constrict. Four 
| to fourteen days after hemorrhage, 


the blood vessels going to the brain 
become inflamed and dangerously 
constricted. The narrow vessels 


cut off the brain’s supply of oxygen 


| and put patients at a high risk for 


stroke. Vasospasm is the primary 
cause of death in patients who 
have suffered SAH. 

A research team led by Rafael 
Tamargo of the Department of 
Neurosurgery has shown that 
nitric oxide, delivered to the 
brain in small polymers, greatly 
decreases the risk of vasospasm 
after SAH in a mouse model. 

“One of the most difficult 
problems that we face is that we 
can fix an aneurysm that has rup- 
tured. Then I saw one third of pa- 
tients developed this problem of 
vasospasm, and we didn’t have a 
way to treat it,” Tamargo, who is 
a neurosurgeon and specializes 
in aneurysms, said. 

Nitric oxide, which has the 
chemical formula NO and is not 
to be confused with the more no- 
torious nitrous oxide, or laughing 
gas, is a gas normally produced 
and used in the body as a rapidly- 
diffusing signaling molecule. For 
example, nitric oxide dilates blood 
vessels by signaling the surround- 


| ing smooth muscle to relax, and is 


used by the immune system to 
combat bacterial infections. 

Tamargo’s previous research 
found that the root cause of vaso- 
spasm is not narrowing blood ves- 
sels as once believed, but instead 
an inflammation of the brain. The 
spastic and constricting vessels 
are just one symptom of inflam- 
mation. “One of the things I’ve 
been doing is trying to find drugs 
that will both inhibit the inflam- 
mation and dilate the vessels,” 
Tamargo said. “That’s how we be- 
came interested in nitric oxide. It’s 
a very good drug for both.” 

Nitric oxide reduces the risk of 
vasospasm in two ways. First, it 
dilates vessels around the brain, 


increasing blood flow. Second, 
it inhibits white blood cells, de- 
creasing inflammation. 

lfamargo’s research team de- 
veloped a method to introduce 
nitric oxide locally in order to 
minimize side effects. Nitric ox- 
ide is incorporated into small 
polymers which are delivered 
to the brain via a small opening 
where the skull meets the neck. 
Cerebrospinal fluid then carries 
the drug throughout the brain. 

The team found that mice who 
suffered SAH and then were treat- 
ed with the nitric oxide polymers 
had fewer constricted blood ves- 
sels, lower inflammation and high- 
er activity overall than a control 
group that had undergone a sham 
operation. 

However, the researchers were 
curious about another aspect of 
the disorder. 30 percent of patients 
develop vasospasm after SAH, 
and another 40 percent develop 
constricted blood vessels that do 
not progress to vasospasm. What 
made some people more suscepti- 
ble than others? It turns out people 
with the haptoglobin2-2 genotype 
develop vasospasm with a much 
greater frequency. 

Humans, unlike most other 
animals, have two types of a pro- 
tein that helps recycle hemoglo- 
bin, called haptoglobin. When red 
blood cells die and release hemo- 
globin, haptoglobin binds the free 
hemoglobin and takes it to the liv- 
er for recycling. The two alleles are 
haptoglobin-1 and haptoglobin-2. 
The second form binds hemoglo- 
bin more weakly than the first. 

After an aneurysm, many dead 
red blood cells at the site of the an- 
eurysm must be recycled. If hapto- 
globin cannot keep up, the excess 
hemoglobin causes inflammation, 
leading to vasospasm. When mice 
that had two copies of the human 
haptoglobin-2 gene were treated 
with nitric oxide, they had more 
dilated vessels, less inflammation 
and more activity. These results 
showed that nitric oxide is a po- 
tent drug even in the worst cases. 

There are many obstacles to 
overcome before nitric oxide de- 
livery can be considered as a ther- 
apy for humans. Tamargo says 
drug companies have no interest 
in developing a drug that must be 
administered through an opening 
in the brain. 

“Tm looking for drugs that we 
can give systemically without us- 
ing the control released polymers,” 
Tamango said. The researchers’ 
ultimate goal is to use their results 
to treat human patients. 


New fossil gives insight into evolution of ear 


By ANUM AZAM 
For the News-Letter 


Evolution works in mysterious 
ways, in methods analogous to 
cookie optimization. 

First, there were sugar, flour, 
eggs and butter. Fortunate ther- 
modynamic processes involving 
high-speed mixing caused these 
elements to spontaneously as- 
semble at high temperatures into 
the prehistoric cookie. Man took 
this recipe and made four batch- 
es of cookies, adding chocolate 
chips, nuts, berries and rocks. 
The rocks tasted bad. Our ances- 
tors thus moved forward with 
the chocolate. 

And so on. 

Chinese and American pale- 
ontologists, working with scien- 
tists at Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Mu- 
seum of Natural History, recently 
discovered a well-preserved fos- 
sil of a chipmunk-sized marsu- 
pial that lived 123 million years 
ago. They presume the animal 
lived in the Liaoning Province 
of China, where the fossil was 
found, and have named it Maoth- 
erium asiaticus. 

The results of this excavation 
and the study following it, which 
have been published in Science 
earlier this month, are of par- 
ticular importance because they 
offer important clues about the 
evolution of the structure of the 
middle ear. 

Hearing is an essential evolu- 
tionary mechanism that is cru- 
cial to our continued existence, 
and the story of the ear is a long 
and convoluted one. Modern ear 
structure in mammals includes 
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an outer ear, middle ear and in- 
ner ear. The middle ear, located 
just behind the ear drum, is 
comprised of three small bones. 
Damage to these bones results 
in sustained 


pre-mammalian, almost certain- 
ly reptilian, ancestors of Maoth- 
erium. 

Like all evolutionary steps, the 
interesting structure developed 


and often 


permanent 
hearing loss. 
CaWr ie tah 
a tiny and 
intricate 
middle ear 
structure, 
mammals 
have more 
sensitive 
hearing in a 
wider range 
of sounds 
than other 
vertebrates,” 
said H. Rich- 
ard Lane, 
program di- 
rector in the 
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National Sci- 
ence Founda- 
tion’s (NSF) 
Division of 
Earth Sciences, in a statement on 
the NSF's Web site. 

“This sensitive hearing was 
crucial for mammals to develop 
nocturnal adaptations and to 
survive in dinosaur-dominated 
times.” 

The researchers determined 
that Maotherium had middle ear 
bones similar to those in modern 
mammals, as well as a unique 
connection between the middle 
ear structure and the lower jaw. 

This connection, known as 
an ossified Meckel’s cartilage, is 
similar to jaw structures found in 
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The chipmunk-sized Maothenum asiaticus had a middle ear structure 
similar to those of modern mammals, capable of sensitive hearing. 


as a product of incremental gene 
mutations spanning the time of 
prehistoric mammalian evolu- 
tion. The researchers concluded 
from the fossil that evolutionary 
change based on timing, as well 
as gene patterning, are major 
players in the development of the 
structure of the modern mam- 
malian middle ear. 

This study received support 
from the National Natural Sci- 
ence Foundation (China), the 
Ministry of Science and Tech- 
nology (China) and the National 
Geographic Society. 
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By LILY NEWMAN 


Managing Editor 


The Nobel Prize in Physics, 
though mentioned in many pub- 
lications including the News-Let- 
ter, rarely gets the coverage it 
The Peace Prize and 
Prize for Medicine or Physiology, 
on the other hand, both receive a 
great deal of attention. 

Ona broad scale this may reflect 
the wide appeal of discoveries and 
achievements that directly relate 
to bettering the human condition. 
For the Hopkins community, the 
interest in these awards reflects 
the majority’s interests in many of 


deserves. 


the graduate schools as well as on 
the Homewood Campus. 

But this Hopkins, and 
though its reputation may be 
restricted to medicine, the com- 
munity has an unusually large 
number of physics enthusiasts 
relative to the general popula- 
tion. In fact, three of Hopkins’s 
33 affiliate laureates won their 
Nobels in physics. 

This year’s winners, though 
not from Hopkins, made impor- 
tant discoveries that have affect- 
ed people worldwide. 

Willard Boyle and George 
Smith received half of the prize 
for inventing the charge-coupled 
device (CCD), a key technology in 
the development of high quality 
digital imaging. A CCD is a chip 
with a semiconductor surface (a 
material with an electrical resistiv- 
ity somewhere between a conduc- 
tor and an insulator, such as water, 
which allows the flow of electricity 
but does not convey it optimally). 

To record digital images, 
a CCD accrues light-induced 
charges on its surface and trans- 
mits them to a sensor that can in- 


is 


terpret the data, 
such as a photo- 
electric sensor. A 
press release on 
www.nobelprize. 
org described the 
process: “The 
read-out is simi- 
lar to a fashion 
often referred to 
as a ‘bucket bri- 
gade’ [because 
the] . . . charges 
are transferred 
between suc- 
capaci- 
tors by means of 
transistors in a 
way that trans- 
fers the signal 
to the second 
neighboring ca- 
pacitor.” 
The other half 
this year’s 
prize was given 
to Charles Kao 
for his  refine- 
ments to optical 
(light encoded 
with data) fiber technology. Dur- 
ing the 1960s, researchers wanted 
to find an appropriate medium 
for transmitting optical com- 
munications. Most had rejected 
the idea of using optical fibers 
(strands made of glass or, more 
recently, plastic) because the 
fibers had high attenuation, or a 
large loss of signal intensity. 

Kao and his colleagues saw 
promise in optical fibers because 
they hypothesized that the at- 
tenuation, though partly caused 
by the physical effects of absorp- 
tion and scattering, was mainly 
due to imperfections in the glass 
fibers. 

After 


cessive 


of 


experiments showed 
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Physics Nobel rewards innovative engineering 


Willard Boyle and George Smith invented the CCD sensor, 


support for his hypothesis, Kao 
presented and published the find- 
ings. His presentations prompted 
Scientists around the world to 
create glass fibers with the hope 
of finding a low-loss formula. 

Kao worked on this as well, 
correctly suspecting that fused 
silica (SiO,) could be the key to 
producing fibers with the nec- 
essary purity. A major obstacle, 
though, was fused silica’s high 
melting point. Most labs were not 
equipped to make or manipulate 
the substance and this caused 
many research teams to investi- 
gate more accessible alternative 
substances. 

In 1970, a team at Corning 


Tech Update: New ebook readers hit the shelves 


Electronics companies are producing readers to give Amazon's Kindle a run for its money 


sually there is a fairly 

even smattering of 

tech news from week 

to week. This past 
week has been an exception. On 
top of the new Apple releases on 
Oct. 20 and the Windows 7 re- 
lease on Oct. 22, it’s ebook read- 
er week! Spring Design, Plastic 
Logic, Ectasco, Entourage and 
Barnes & Noble all have nifty 
ebook readers both in the works 
and already on the market (read: 
clawing for your hard earned 
cash). 

First up, Spring Design. De- 
vice name: Alex. This is the 
first of many ebook readers 
that will be offering a color 
touch-screen, in addition to 
some form of internet browsing 
capability. 

Now all you iPod touch and 
iPhone owners who have been 
reading ebooks, looking at PDFs 
and browsing the Internet on 
that dinky screen can upgrade. 
Alex has a six-inch e-ink elec- 
tronic paper display (EPD) for 
your reading pleasure and you 
can find more interesting arti- 
cles with the plethora of wireless 
connectivity it offers, including 
WiFi, 3G EVDO/CDMA and 
GSM. 

Also included is a removable 
SD card, an external speaker and 
a headphone jack. Hopefully we 
will see this released sometime 
this year. 

If a six-inch e-ink screen is not 
big enough for you and you are 
willing to wait a bit, Plastic Logic 
will be unveiling its upcoming 
QUE proReader on Jan. 7 next 


year. It sizes up to 8.5 x 11 inches 
sO you can see your entire sheet 
of paper, but will be less than 
1/3-inch thick. It offers a 3G con- 
nection courtesy of AT&T and an 
ebook store at www.QUEreader. 
com will be powered by Barnes & 
Noble. 

It should be noted that this de- 
viceis targeted more 
toward the business 
end of things, but 
that never stopped 
anyone. 

Also. in the 
works are included 
tools for “interacting with and 
managing the content,” in ref- 
erence to its support for PDF, 
Word, PowerPoint and Excel 
documents. This is somewhat 
beyond what we've typically 
seen offered, and it is good to 
see them pushing the boundar- 
ies. 

Moving somewhat in the op- 
posite direction of Plastic Logic’s 
QUE proReader is the Ectasco 
JetBook Lite, which is hitting the 
$149 price point no matter the 
sacrifice in product quality. Even 
if that includes using a reflective 
TFT display (typcially found in 
pocket dictionaries), forgoing an 
internal battery (bring your own 
four AA batteries) and includ- 
ing a mere 100MB of internal 
memory. 

With a five-inch screen, the 
JetBook has set the new low 
mark, especially since you can 
probably get a used Kindle or 
Sony Reader at that price. So if 
you have $149 burning a hole in 
your pocket, you can get this at 


Barnes & Noble's 


ry, 


COURTESY OF WWWCOMPUTERWEEKLY.COM 
new ebook reader, the Nook, is packed full of features, including free 
WiFi in every Barnes & Noble store. Many other ebook readers are also on the market. 


if 


Yufeng Guo 
Tech Talk 


Barnes & Noble. Doesn't it seem 
like Barnes & Noble is just soak- 
ing these products up? ~ 


There are more dual-screen | 
ebook readers coming, there’s no | 


stopping them now. The Entou- 
rage eDGe is the less-than-beau- 
tiful love child of a netbook and 
an ebook reader. 

On the left 
screen of this dual- 
screen hybrid is a 
9.7-inch grayscale 
e-paper _ display. 
On the right, is 
a 10.1-inch LCD 
screen equipped with Android 
(Google’s mobile operating sys- 
tem). 

Both screens support stylus 
input, and the device includes 
3GB of memory, WiFi (802.11 b/g), 
Bluetooth, an SD slot for expan- 
sion, two (two!) USB ports and a 
headphone jack. The Lithium-ion 
battery will supposedly last up 
to six hours. It’s up for pre-order 
from the company’s Web site now 
for $490. 

Unless you want a color oth- 
er than midnight blue. That will 
cost you dearly. How dearly, 
you ask? $40 more. That’s right, 
$40 for a paint job. On a dual- 
screen ebook reader. Worth it? 
Perhaps. It does fold back on it- 
self, after all. 

And finally, the big Kahuna. 
The one you've all been waiting 
for so eagerly. The Barnes & No- 
ble Nook. Yes, Barnes & Noble 
has been developing the Nook, 
which it calls “the world’s most 
advanced ebook reader.” Re- 
leased on Tuesday, it is await- 
ing your pre-order for $259. 

It measures 7.7 x 4.9 inches, 
is half an inch thick and weighs 
a mere 11.2 ounces. It’s got the 
dual-screen character that the 
Alex was sporting, with a 3.5- 
inch color touch screen taking 
up the bottom part of the de- 
vice. Its battery charges in 3.5 
hours, and Barnes & Nobles 
claims that the battery will last 
for 10 days if WiFi is off. 

Speaking of WiFi, the Nook 


has 802.11b/g, AT&T 3G, along. 


with 2GB internal memory, a 
microSD expansion slot, an MP3 
player, an external speaker and 
a headphone jack. It also fea- 
tures bookmarking, note tak- 
ing and passage highlighting. 

A new ‘Share’ feature allows 
users to lend their books for up 
to two weeks at a time to other 
ebook readers, cellphones or 
computers. 

Of course, free WiFi every time 
you find yourself in a Barnes & 
Noble location isn’t such a bad in- 
centive for a Hopkins student. 
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the first successful imaging technology. 


Glass Works finally created a 
method, known as Chemical Va- | 
por Deposition (CVD), for mak- 
ing glass fibers out of fused silica. | 
Fibers manufactured with this 
method had the low attenuation 
that Kao had predicted. 

A few years later, researchers | 
were able to improve the fibers 
even more by switching the tita- 
nium seeded in their core for ger- 
manium. Subsequent discoveries | 
have brought the attenuation to 
lows that even Kao did not pre- 
dict. 

Today, the optical fiber has 
achieved incredible efficiency | 
and is the basis of all modern 
telecommunications, including 
any internal or open computer 
networks as well as the Internet. 
Optical fibers are a better alter- | 
native to electrical wires because | 
each fiber can transmit more data 
per unit time, takes up less space 
even when bundled into cables | 
and is not subject to electrical in- | 
terference. 

Digital imaging and fiber op- | 
tics are used by millions of peo- 
ple, and are both technologies 

that have radically altered human 
| life. Though discoveries in phys- | 
ics do not save as many lives as | 
pathology or peace efforts, they 
do shape the human condition in | 
significant ways. 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


According to a recent paper 
by Richard Jones of the Hopkins 
Sidney Kimmel Comprehensive 
Cancer Center, cancer stem cells 
(CSCs) can help in the long-term 
treatment of cancer by prevent- 
ing relapse. 

For at least the past three de- 
cades, the existence of CSCs has 
been known. They are character- 
ized as cells that are biologically 
similar to normal cells but have 
the ability to regenerate or self- 
renew. 

According to Jones, these CSCs 
are only a small fraction of the to- 
tal cancerous cells but, in theory, 
they contain all the capacity for 
the tumor’s self-renewal. 

CSCs therefore pose a ma- 
jor threat to contemporary can- 
cer treatments. Because of their 
unique ability, they are more 
resistant to most standard anti- 
cancer therapies and treatments 
than other cancer cells. 

Jones’ research found that the 
CSCs tend to copy the defen- 
sive mechanisms of other stem 
cells. Quiescence, in which a cell 
goes into a dormant state, al- 
lows cancer cells to avoid detec- 
tion by many anti-cancer drugs 
— efflux pumps, located on cell 
membranes, can rid the cell of 
toxins, while detoxifying en- 
zymes break down foreign sub- 
stances before they can do much 
harm. All of these mechanisms 
work together to keep CSCs un- 
harmed by cancer treatments, 
increasing the likelihood of can- 
cer recurrence. 

New research has exposed 
the potential of CFCs to treat 
cancer. Scientists from the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute theorized 
that CSCs and their ability to re- 
sist treatment are responsible for 
relapses in cancer patients, and 
direct targeting of these stem 
cells could lead to eventual cures 
for cancer. Preliminary research 
has shown that they may be the 
key to unlocking new cancer 
treatments if they are directly 
targeted. 
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Gene controlling brain nerve 
connections linked to autism 


By MO-YU ZHOU 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at Hopkins who 


| are leading an international team 
| have identified genes that may 


contribute to autism. Prior to 


| these findings, attempts at link- 


ing specific genes with autism 
have had limited success, even 
though some studies suggest that 
the disorder may be inheritable. 


The findings were made 


| through a collaboration called the 


Gene Discovery Project between 
Hopkins and the Autism Con- 


| sortium, and involved Aravinda 


Chakravarti and Dan Arking of 
Hopkins’s | McKusick-Nathans 


| Institute of Genetic Medecine, 
| Mark Daly and Lauren Weiss of 


the Center for Human Genetic 
Research at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital and the Broad Insti- 
tute of MIT and Harvard. 

The study analyzed samples 


| of half a million genome mark- 


ers, or single nucleotide polymor- 


| phisms (SNPs) from the Autism 


Genetic Resource Exchange, the 
Autism Consortium in Montreal, 
the Autism Genome Project and 
the U.S. National Institute of 


| Mental Health. 


“We were greatly helped in our 
research by having family samples 
from numerous autism support 


| organizations,” Chakravarti said. 


Chakravarti is a professor of medi- 
cine, pediatrics, molecular biology 
and genetics at the NcKusick-Na- 
thans Institute of Genetic Medi- 


| cine at Hopkins. Samples also 


came from Finland and Iran. 

Although the __ technol- 
ogy available to analyze large 
amounts of data from thousands 
of human genomes has im- 
proved significantly, even com- 
pared to five years ago, there are 
still limits. 

“[The] powerful technologies 
that we, as a member of the hu- 
man genetics community, devel- 
oped are now finding routine 
use, but it is frustrating that these 
technologies have not yet higher 
resolution,” Chakravarti said. 

The team read the genomes of 
family members of individuals” 
diagnosed with a form of autism 
and studied 1,031 nuclear fami- 
lies and 1,553 autistic children 
in all. Through meta-analysis, it 
was found that the semaphorin 


5A protein is significantly less 
present in autism brains than in 
non-autism brains. 

The study also found evidence 
to suggest that genetic variants 
are linked to autism. This finding 
was achieved through two types 
of analysis. Firstly, examining ar- 
eas of the human genome of sib- 
lings with autism revealed that 
four chromosomes — 6, 15, 17 
and 20 — had rare variants from 
non-autism samples. 

Moreover, when this analysis 
was combined with samples of 
unrelated people with autism, the 
researchers found that semapho- 
rin 5A, which controls nervous 
system connections made in the 
brain through its protein prod- 
uct, was where the only common 
variation occurred. 

Dan Arking, assistant profes- 
sor of medicine at Hopkins’ Mck- 
usick-Nathans Institute of Genet- 
ic Medicine, acknowledges that 
other genes affect the condition. 
“There probably are many more 
[genes] that contribute to autism, 
but none have large effects,” Ark- 
ing said. 

Arking added that another 
possibility is that there are nu- 
merous rare gene-variant con- 
taining genes, studies of which 
are ongoing. There are seven 
additional candidates of genes 
likely to be similarly involved in 
the development of the nervous 
system, but their influence has 
not yet been proven. 

“(The study] contributes to our 
fundamental understanding of 
autism and as of yet, not to ques- 
tions of diagnosis or therapy,” 
Chakravati said. 

Mark Daly, a senior associate 
member of the Broad Institute 
of Harvard and MIT and an as- 
sociate professor at the Center 
for Human Genetic Research 
at Massachusetts, believes that 
areas of further research have 
been opened up by the results 
of this study. “The genomic re- 
gions we've identified help shed 
additional light on the biology 
of autism and point to areas that 
should be prioritized for further 
study,”’Daly said. 

Their research was made pos- 
sible by the National Institute of 
Mental Health and the Simons 
Foundation. 


Cancer stem cells targeted to prevent relapse 
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According to the dandelion phenomenon, tumors relapse because of cancer stem cells. 


There are several pathways 
that contribute to the growth and 
development of normal stem cells 
during pre- and post-natal devel- 
opment in children. Research has 
shown that inhibiting these path- 
ways could be effective in the 
treatment of not one but several 
types of cancers due to the stem 
cells’ important role in cell main- 
tenance and growth. 

A second method of treatment 
deals with telomeres, the struc- 
tures that recently won Carol 
Greider of Hopkins, Elizabeth 
Blackburn and Jack Szostak the 
Nobel Prize in Medicine. The 
survival and aging of a cell is 
directly linked to the length of 
its telomeres and the presence of 
telomerase, the enzyme that syn- 
thesizes telomeres, 

In an experiment performed 
at the Dana-Faber Cancer Insti- 
tute in Boston, researchers mated 
mice who were predisposed to 
cancer with mice whose telom- 
erase had been silenced, known 
as “telomerase knock-out mice.” 
The researchers found that this 
crossing significantly lowered 
the development of cancers in 
these mice. 

This is because normal stem 
cells, and by extension CSCs, re- 
quire telomerase to lengthen their 


telomeres. If cells did not have 
this DNA-lengthening machin- 
ery, the DNA would get shorter 
and shorter with each replication 
cycle. Genes would eventually be 
lost from the ends and the cell 
could potentially die. In normal 
cells, telomerase prevents rapid 
DNA loss from occurring, but as 
a person ages, telomeres, them- 
selves, eventually shorten. 
In cancer cells, telomerase is 
Over-active, re-growing DNA at 
lightning speed so that the cancer 
can continue to replicate uncon- 
trollably. When the telomerase 
knock-out mice mated with their 
cancerous counterparts, they pro- 
duced offspring who were at high 
tisk for cancer but who could not 
develop their tumors because of 
the lack of telomerase. 
There is one great limit to these 
new treatments. CSCs make up — 
only a small portion of the can- 
cerous cells in tumors, on average 
less than one percent. Any im- 
pact of treatments on CSCs may 
be masked by the large bulk of 
non-CSC cancer cells, and the de- 
tection methods available today 
are incapable of catching them 
all. Nevertheless, a CSC-centered 
approach to cancer treatments 
could one day eliminate the pos- 
sibility of cancer recurrence. 
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Molecular marker reveals cancer lethal 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


Knowing how to st 
tain disease alw 
be at the fore 
tive mind when f 
ness, especially 
aggressive one, 
Knowing how a disease ticks 
or how it is made 2 
just as helpful 
the illness, at least when the 
right attitude and the appropri- 
ate ingenuity are applied to the 
problem. 

In particularly fatal cancers, 
if scientists can make links be- 
tween certain biochemical f 


ac- 
tors and the severity of the 


can- 
cer, they may also have found a 
point of attack. One team of sci- 
entists at the Hopkins Medical 
School, which includes Linda 
Resar and Alexandra Hristov 
think that they have found a 
fatality marker in an especial- 
ly severe and potentially fatal 
form of cancer: pancreatic duc- 


Engineering of stem cells may 


Op a cer- 
ays seems to 
front of the collec- 
acing an ill- 
a particularly 
But sometimes 


worse, can be 
for combating 


tal adenocarcinoma. 
“These findings are . . 
portant 


.im 
because they 


disease and a potential targe 


in cancer therapies.” Resar, one 
of the scientists credited with 
called 
high-mobility group Al protein 


finding this 


marker, 


(HGMA\I), said. 


Or so they hope. HMGAI 
is found not just in pancreatic 
cancer, but also in several other 


very nasty cancer types. Espe 


cially interesting to Resar and 
her colleagues, however, is not 


that HMGA1 


development the 


and 


more progressed tumors show 


more HMGAI. Also, the more 
HMGATI there is, the greater the 
chance that a patient with the 


cancer will die. 


All of these findings seem 
naturally to suggest one conclu- 


allow for full limb regeneration 


JAWBONE, From B7 
recognizes the possibility of re- 
generating limbs for soldiers who 
have lost theirs in combat. Such 
injuries are “compound,” mean- 
ing that they involve large quanti- 
ties of both muscle and bone loss. 
Healing these compound injuries 
may require the use of both stem 


cells and the small molecules used 
to stimulate the HIF pathway. 
However, Clemens _ believes 
that the first problem to be solved 
in this case is that of repairing 
one tissue at a time. Outside of 
the army, Clemens sees the practi- 
cal use of this research in senior 
citizens, who, unlike the young 
and healthy, have lost the ability 
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Bone regrowth could make prosthetics a thing of the past. 


to heal bone in a condition called | 


“nonunion.” Using the small HIF- 
stimulating molecules to accel- 
erate the bone-healing pathway 
may alleviate nonunion. 

Also, some children with un- 


even legs must undergo a surgi- | 


cal procedure to equalize bone 


length. Clemens believes that this | 


same pathway 
could be used to 
speed this pro- 
cess. While the 
complete regen- 
eration of limbs 
may be a goal 
further down the 
road, Clemens is 
confident that it 
is possible. 

“Any tis- 
build — whether 
it’s a jawbone at 
Columbia or a 
whole limb for 
a soldier — you 
need blood sup- 
ply, and so you 
need this path- 
way to stimulate 
the growth of blood vessels,” 
Clemens said. 

Even though Lieutenant Dan 
stood on prosthetic legs at the 
end of Forrest Gump, in the not- 
so-distant future, he could have 
been standing on his own two 
legs with his own bones with 
their own blood supply, good as 
new. 


eee | 


suggest 
that HMGA1 could serve as a 
biomarker for more aggressive 


is simply pres- 
ent, but rather that its presence 
seems to correlate both to the 
sever- 
ity of the cancer. That is to say, 


| 
sue you want to 
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sion: HMGAI1 may have a role in 
- the development (and therefore 
the possibility of fatality) of cer- 
tain cancers, including pancre- 
atic ductal adenocarcinoma. This 
t knowledge could help to diag- 
nose cancer severity and prog- 
ress. 

“Work in my own labora- 
tory established that HMGAI1 
functions as a potent oncogene 
la gene that promotes tumor 


are more prevalent in the further 
advanced disease. 

Indeed, by doing exactly 
that, Resar and her group were 
able to conclude that pancreatic 
ductal adenocarcinoma has an 
incredible HMGAI1 presence, 
while lesser developed PanINs 
can only be credited with much 
lower HMGA1 levels. 

For instance, though full- 
on tumors of pancreatic ductal 


inducing many abnormal char- 
acteristics observed in cancer 
cells.” 

Thus, if scientists like Resar 
| and her colleagues can develop 
a deeper understanding of just 
how HMGAI1 works, they may 
| be able to suggest how to target 
| it in future therapeutic meth- 
ods. 

This is good news for doctors, 
scientists and patients alike, as 
| pancreatic ductal adenocarcino- 
| ma happens to weigh in as the 
| fourth leading cause of cancer- 
related deaths in the U.S. each 
| year. This is because nearly all 
cases of the disease are fatal, 
and little has been done to ef- 
| fectively treat or combat this 
cancer. 

Furthermore, cancers that 
spread throughout the body, or 
| metastasize, are typically more 
lethal because they are harder 
to focus in on and target for 
treatment. Unfortunately, pan- 
creatic ductal adenocarcinoma 
seems to be one of the most ag- 
gressive and invasive cancers, 
metastasizing early on, much 
too soon for current detection 
methods. 

In general, however, pancre- 
atic ductal adenocarcinoma is 
usually preceded by the presence 
of precursor lesions, otherwise 
named pancreatic intraepithelial 
neoplasia (PanIN). Some forms 
of PanINs are highly malignant, 
while others are quite common 
and benign. 

Malignant forms can usually 
be more strongly correlated to 
the development of full-blown 
pancreatic ductal adenocarcino- 
ma. Thus, in studying this can- 
cer in particular, it makes com- 
plete sense to study these lesions 
as well, to see if certain markers 


unimpeded cell growth and 
increased motility despite limi- 
tations that would normally 


inhibit such activity in other | 


cells. 

HMGAI1 over-expression al- 
lows cells to grow even when 
not anchored, which normal cells 
usually do not do. Also, HMGA1 


expressing cells display increased | 


motility and migration, an ability 


that may be linked to the cancer’s | 


particular ability to metastasize 
and invade distal regions of the 
body. 


In a previous model, knock- | 


ing out the gene for HMGAI | increasing in size and number, 


brought tumor progression and 
metastasis to a halt — scientists 
can only hope that with further 
study and possible testing in 
the future, similar HMGA1 in- 
hibition may provide potential 
therapies for pancreatic ductal 
adenocarcinoma. 

The best news, however, is 
that this HMGA1 over-expres- 
sion may be more prevalent than 
is currently known. “Because 
[HMGAI1] is highly expressed 
in virtually all high-grade can- 
cers, our results are likely to be 
generalizable to other cancers,” 
Resar said. “In fact, we have on- 
going studies to determine if it 
is a marker for more advanced 
disease in other cancers.” 

HMGAI, as a protein that 
seems to be a key player in the 
early development of an organ- 
ism, might also play a role in 
other similarly devastating dis- 
eases, such as Alzheimer’s and 
type 2 diabetes. Only further 
studies can say for sure, but 
these findings are both exciting 
and promising, and will be sure 
to fuel further and even more 
productive research in the very 
near future. 


LIFE mission tests the resilience of microbes in deep space 


By JULIA ZHANG 
For the News-Letter 


Russia’s Phobos Grunt Mis- 
sion is taking a different ap- 
proach to studying life in outer 
space. Instead of trying to find 
evidence of extraterrestrial life, 
Phobos Grunt is planning to 
send life forms from earth into 
space. The idea is to transport 
microorganisms from the Bac- 
teria, Eukaryota and Archaea 
domains in a puck-shaped Bio- 
Module designed to look like 
a meteorite to one of Mars’ 
moons. 

The project is called LIFE (Liv- 
ing Interplanetary Flight Experi- 
ment) and will test the endurance 
of organisms called tardigrades, 
also known as water bears, and 
several other extremophiles on 
Phobos. 

The mission was originally 
scheduled for 2009, but had to 
be postponed for technical rea- 
sons. The next launch window, 
determined by the relationship 
between Earth’s orbit and Mars’, 

is in 2011. 

“1 think the Phobos Grunt 
Mission is a very exciting and 
important mission and I was 
very sad to know that it has been 
delayed,” Iara Pascucci said. 
Pascucci is a research scientist 
in the department of Physics 
and Astronomy at Hopkins. 

“There is a lot of discus- 
sion in the scientific commu- 
nity about how life emerged on 
Earth, whether simple life forms 
existed (or still exist) on some of 

_ the Solar System planets or even 
‘on their moons,” she said. 
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The LIFE-carrying Phobos Grunt spacecraft was displayed at the 2007 Paris Air show. 


If the organisms do manage to 
survive, there are many interest- 
ing implications. 

“The fact is that life is every- 
where on Earth: from the surface 
to the bottom of the sea to sev- 
eral miles in the air,” Pascucci 
said. 

“Life can adapt (and thrive) 
under extreme conditions on 
Earth. But can it survive the 
deep space? We don’t know. I 

think that a mission like Phobos 
Grunt is really needed to an- 
swer this question. If some of 
the microorganisms survive we 
will know, for example, which 
species are more resistant: This 
could guide future life searches 
on planets close to Earth. In ad- 


ears eee ee 


dition, we would know that me- 
teorites could naturally transfer 
life forms from one planet to an- 
other,” she said. 

This is not the first time that 
life has been sent into space. Bio- 
stack Experiments I and II, flown 
during the Apollo 16 and 17 mis- 
sions to the moon, showed that 
organisms could survive two- 
week-long journeys in space. In 
the LIFE experiment, however, 
organisms will be sent further 
out into deep space and for a 
much longer time period of 34 
months. 

The experiment is also far 
from being simple to design. 
Scientists had to figure out how 
to pack three each of ten differ- 


ent organisms (for a total of 30) 
into a 100 gram BioModule. This 
small spacecraft has to survive 
the stresses of a landing with a 
4,000 gram impact. The contain- 
er also has to stay sealed so that 
the surfaces of Mars and Phobos 
will not be contaminated. 

“Of course, Phobos Grunt 
Mission is not an easy mission 
to design and a big concern for 
many is whether Phobos and/or 
Mars would be contaminated 
by these microorganisms. This 
could confuse future searches 
for life. | am not too worried 
about this since the species 
are desiccated, if they can sur- 
vive and multiply on Mars that 
would be even more exciting to 
me, testifying that life adapta- 
tion and evolution are indeed 
robust processes,” Pascucci 
said. 

To test the durability of the 
BioModule, scientists filled the 
container with a_ fluorescent 
liquid before violently vibrat- 
ing it on a shake table and then 
shooting it out of an air cannon. 
The first time, it was clear that 
some of the liquid leaked and 
that the structure was not du- 
rable enough. The second time, 
the structure remained sealed. 
More tests need to be done, 
which is part of the reason for 
the postponement of the mis- 
sion. 

There is still a waiting period 
of two years before the launch 
can occur. Clearly though, the 
LIFE experiment is one worth 
following up on: it might just be 
the key to envisioning a life in 
space. ; 
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Large areas of washed-up fish are characteristic of nutrient-depleted bodies of water 


Scientists predict ocean dead 
zones will double in a decade 


By OMAR HAQUE 
Staff Writer 


“Dead Zones,” areas in the 
ocean that contain so little oxy- 
gen that life cannot exist, have 
created a serious ecological hor- 
ror. Even more troubling, these 
dead zones are expanding. 

Dead zones can occur natu- 


| rally from time to time along 
| coasts, forcing animals to flee the 


area or die. However, due to hu- 
man impact, dead zones are both 


with 400 cited dead zones world- 


| wide. This count is doubling ev- 


ery decade with no sign of slow- 
ing down. 
Most dead zones are formed 


near coastal waters where riv- 


ers dump loads of waste into 
the ocean. However, these zones 
have recently been discovered 
in open ocean waters, such as in 
the Pacific northwest. Scientists 
believe that these open ocean 
dead zones are a direct result 


of human impact, as well, not 


through the dumping of waste, 
but a long-term consequence of 
human activities on on the cli- 
mate. 

First found in 2002 by sci- 
entists, dead zones are becom- 
ing more and more prominent. 
By 2004, ordinary people living 
near coastal waters were begin- 
ning to take note of them. Pho- 
tos emerged of people standing 
knee-deep in piles of dead crabs 
that the coastal tide had washed 
up on the beach. 

In 2006, researchers at Oregon 
State University observed oxygen 
levels at zero for the first time. 
The researchers saw the effects of 
the drop in oxygen. There were 
no fish, piles of dead marine life 
on the sea floor and dead worms 
floating in the current. 

All of these findings begged 
the question: What is causing 
these dead zones to expand? 

Realizing that they would 
need a broad continuous view 
under the sea surface, the scien- 
tists at Oregon State constructed 
underwater robotic gliders to try 
and find an answer. 

These robotic gliders were 
capable of venturing under the 
ocean’s surface for up to three 
weeks on their own and provid- 
ed real time data on the “pulse” 
of the ocean every six hours. The 
gliders were far more techno- 
logically advanced than previ- 
ous tools used to view the state 
of the ocean. They were capable 
of maneuvering through the in- 
famous rough waters of Oregon’s 
coast. Equipped with a GPS anda 
steering mechanism, the robotic 
gliders could avoid obstacles un- 
derwater (through the use of so- 
nar) and therefore, did not have 
to be controlled or monitored by 
researchers. 

The robotic 
gliders had other 
advantages: they 
did not get seasick 
or tired. As trivial 
as this statement 
may seem, it is a 
fundamental limi- 
tation of marine 
research. The ro- 
botic gliders were 
key in mapping 
climate change 
and _ collecting 
data to uncover 
the mystery of 
these open ocean 
dead zones. 

So what did 
they find? The 
data _ collected 


& 


shows that expanding dead zones 
are caused by decreased oxygen 
in deeper waters and changes in 
wind patterns that bring up more 
nutrients from the deep ocean. 
This causes algal blooms to spring 
up and die once they deplete the 
nutrients available to them. The 
bacteria that decompose the algal 
blooms deplete the water of oxy- 
gen. If this low oxygen water is 
not efficiently flushed away from 
the coast, dead zones might ap- 
pear. 

This analysis is pretty basic, 
but it has led scientists to won- 
der what is causing the changing 
wind patterns. The researchers 
at Oregon State suspect climate 
change. However, ensuring 
that the cause is indeed climate 
change means analyzing the 
ocean for long periods of time. 
That is what gliders will do for 
science in the future. The data 
they will provide will hopefully 
help diagnose the cause of these 
dead zones. 

Grace Brush, a _professor.,of 
Geography and Environmental 
Engineering at Hopkins has a 
possible answer for the cause of 
these massive aquatic die-offs. 
“It appears that the recent dead 
zones are in large part a result of 
the widespread use of synthetic 
nitrogen as a fertilizer for agri- 
cultural crops, particularly since 
the mid 20th century,” Brush 
said. 

This reasoning agrees with 
the suspicions of the Oregon 
State researchers who believe 
that human impact is causing 
these dead zones. Also, since the 
use of synthetic nitrogen as a 
fertilizer has increased from the 
mid-20th century to the present, 
it is likely that there will be an 
increase in the number of dead 
zones. 

Brush’s research analyzes the 
complex role of nitrogen in the 
environment. Excess nitrogen 
is a major cause of ecosystem 
deterioration in water and is 


particularly difficult to correct 


due to its vast sources and the 
complexity of nitrogen transfor- 
mation. 

After reviewing the known 
history of coastal deterioration 
worldwide, Brush proposes that 
a significant reduction in nitro- 
gen is fundamental to slowing 
and eventually halting this de- 
terioration. 

As time passes, dead zones 
will become a more urgent prob- 
lem. If action is not taken, the 
outlook may be bleak. How big, 
will the dead zones be, how long 
will they last and how low will 
the oxygen go? Researchers such 
as Grace Brush have proposed 
solutions to this problem; it is 
now up to society as a whole to 
act before it is too late. 


The Gulf of Mexico dead zone has annual low oxygen levels. 
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By AMY KLIVANS 
Stat? Writer 


In a startling upset, Muhlen- 
berg defeated the 10th-ranked 
Hopkins field hockey team 1-0 
in double overtime, the second 
consecutive year the Blue Jays 
lost to the Mules 


What last year seemed unbe- 
lievable, this year seems to be the 
start of a pattern. In both games, 
the heavily favored Jays lost in 
overtime and remained scoreless 
throughout the match, both times 
ranked in the top 10 nationally. 

The Mules seem to be a stick- 
ing point in an otherwise note- 
worthy season for the Jays, as 
their record now moves to 10-3 
overall and 5-2 in the Centennial 
Conference. 

For senior goalkeeper Sophie 
Tieu, “the loss was a disappoint- 
ment; nothing short of a heart- 
breaker.” 

The game began with aggres- 
sive shooting by Hopkins, with 
13 shots on goal in the first peri- 
od and no letting up throughout 


the game. Junior Ariana Branchi- 
ni led the team with eight shots 
on goal. However, Mules goalie 
Kristen Dornenburg put up an 
impressive posting 11 
saves. For her accomplishments, 
Dornenburg was named Centen- 


defense, 


nial Conference defensive player 
of the week. 


SPORTS 


Field hockey blanked in double-OT 


Pounding rain and sub-50 degree 
weather kept all but the hardiest 
fans away, as most people stood 
under the press box in the hopes 
of being slightly shielded from the 
intensity of the elements. The rain 
did nothing to drown the spirits of 
the fans however, though the low 
visibility made it somewhat diffi- 
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cult to follow the game. 
The Jays looked 
goalkeeper Tieu to thwar 


for total minutes played. 


from 


came within range 


easily. 


being 
style, the game was over. 
Last year Cohn scored 
the winning goal for the 
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Hopkins suffered its third loss this season, falling to the Muhlenberg Mules in a startling upset, 


“Ultimately, we were all 
very frustrated that we weren’t 
able to put the ball in the cage,” 
Branchini said. “The loss was 
very tough but we're proud of 
how we played as a whole and 
the team plans to return to prac- 
tice this week with a new focus 
and commitment to finishing in 
front of the goal.” 

Unfortunately, everything 
Hopkins did on Saturday came 
up short, including a spectacular 
play in the second period when 
Branchini’s deflected goal at- 
tempt was almost shot into the 
net by junior Jennifer Motylinski. 
However, Mules defender Aman- 
da DiMarco stopped the play. 

It took two overtimes to resolve 
this increasingly climatic game. 


Mules against the Jays, 
and this year had a hand 
in the victory as well. 
Though a truly heart-break- 
ing loss, Tieu seems confident 


the Jays will be as strong as ever | 


come next Friday. 

“We've got skill and vision, 
and hold ourselves to high stan- 
dards,” Tieu said. 

The Jays next take on the 
Bryn Mawr team, which re- 
mains winless at 0-14 on Friday. 
The game the following day 
against Christopher Newport 
will be for revenge, as the Jays 
play the team they lost to in the 
first round of the NCAA play- 
offs last year. 

As Branchini said, the game 
“has huge implications for our 
post-season play, and we're excit- 
ed to get the chance to play them 
again.” 


to 


the victory, as she posted 
two saves while playing 
all 94:43 of the minutes, 
adding to her position as 
third in program history 


It was not until there 
was only 5:17 remaining 
in the second overtime 
that senior Nicky Notari- 
anni scored on an assist 
Tara Cohn. Cohn 
of 
the goal, causing Tieu to 
come out of the goal for 
the challenge. Notarianni 
was able to receive the 
pass from Cohn and score | 


With second overtime 
“sudden death’- 
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| The Hopkins water polo team won their first game of the weekend, but lost the second two games to tough opponents. 


By SHANT KESKINYAN 
| Staff Writer 


| The Hopkins men’s water polo 

team faced Iona and 17th-ranked 
Princeton last Saturday and 15th- 
| ranked Air Force the next day. 
| After starting off the weekend 
play with an 11-5 win over Iona, 
the men fell to both Princeton 
| and Air Force. 

Coming off the overpowering 
11-5 win, the Blue Jays entered 
the pool poised and ready to take 
on the Princeton Tigers. Hopkins 
got off to a quick start, leading at 
| 3-2, before Princeton player Tim 
| Wenzlau scored a goal with 29 
seconds left in the first quarter to 
make the game 3-3. 

The first play of the second 
quarter also involved Wenzlau, 
| who scored to give Princeton 
| their first lead of the day. The 
Tigers used Wenzlau’s second 
goal to spark a 6-0 run. The Jays 
| didn’t score again in the second 
quarter and went into halftime 
with the score 7-3 in favor of 
Princeton. 


While the Colts may have left, 


COLTS, From B12 


with them, except the uniforms 
of the marching band, which 


running back Lydell Mitchell for 
racial reasons. Mitchell was one 
of the best running backs in the 


their band and legacy remain: 


“Had he changed the name to 
something specific to the history 
and traditions of either Indianapo- 


were still at the dry cleaners and leagues and lis or Indi- 
the game ball from the historic requested ana, and left 
1958 Super Bowl against the New to be paid the name 
York Giants. accordingly. Colts, the 

When the marching band di- “Now horseshoe 
rector, John Ziemann, got the it was bad insignia and 
call from the dry cleaners, he hid enough that colors and 
them in a cemetery, fearing that Colts man- the legacy 
Indianapolis would come to ree agement here, then 
claim them, and he hid the game rejected all would 
ballin a bass drum. Mitchell’s have been 

“It’s a very, kind of cock-eyed request to good,” Kane 
story in a way,” Levinson said. be paid as said. - “Al 
“It’s kind of humorous and ithas_ one of the think that’s 
its touching elements because best run- why there’s 
there’s a sort of nostalgicelement ning backs WWW.LOGOSHACK.COM _ still such bit- 


to it and there’s the guy, John Zy- 
man, who mortgaged his house, 
did everything he could just to 
keep that band going in the hopes 
of getting another team.” 

Levinson is an obvious choice 
to direct the documentary. As a 
Baltimore native, his family had 
season tickets and he went to ev- 
ery game as a child. 

One Baltimore native who 
saw the team vanish, Hopkins 
Writing Seminars Professor Greg 
Kane, had a different perspective 
on the team’s midnight flight. 
While many former fans seem 
to remember only the betrayal, 
Kane recalls the travesties that 
Isray committed before he made 
his final goodbye to Charm City. 

Kane's lasting memory of Isray 
involved the trading away of star 


Johnny Unitas led the Colts to a victory in Super Bowl V over the Cowboys in 1971. 


in the 
league, but these idiots decided 
to really distinguish themselves 
in the Idiot Sweepstakes,” Kane 
said. 

“They were downright racist 
about it, claiming that granting 
Mitchell’s request would make 
him one of the highest-paid blacks 
on the team. Then, when Mitchell 
went public, they decided to in- 
sult his intelligence — and ours 
— by claiming that they said 
‘highest-paid BACKS,’ not ‘high- 
est-paid BLACKS,’ as if Mitchell 
were too stupid to distinguish 
between the two words.” 

Kane was happy to see Isray go, 
but was understandably irate that 
Isray didn’t just take the players 
with him, but the iconic emblem of 
the once great Baltimore team. 


WWWNOMAS.NYC.COM 


terness and 
resentment against Bob Irsay and 
his son Jim. Taking a team is one 
thing; stealing a city’s legacy and 
history is quite another. It didn’t 


help that after the Irsays got to 
Indy, they make public comments 
blaming Baltimore fans, not their 
own incompetence, for the team’s 
pathetic showing during their lat- 
ter years here and during their 
early years in Indianapolis.” 

Many Baltimoreans harbor a 
deep resentment toward the In- 
dianapolis team, still feeling the 
scars that Robert Isray left behind 
on their city. But many more, in- 
cluding Kane, have moved on. 

“I harbor no resentment to- 
ward the current Colts team,” 
Kane said. “In fact, ’m a Colts 
fan, but more of a Peyton Man- 
ning fan than a Colts fan.” 

Levinson’s documentary was 
released on Oct. 13, and pre- 
miered at M&T Bank Stadium 
on Oct. 6, with several original 
members of the Baltimore Colts 
band in attendance. 


Sophomore Mark Strickland 
ended the Jays’s scoreless streak 
by shaking off a defender and 
scoring a goal off of a pass from 
senior Kyle Gertridge to make it 
9-4 midway through the third 
quarter. 

“It was good to finally score 
a goal after going goalless for 
so long,” said 


Water polo continues tough stretch 


At the beginning of the second 
quarter, the Falcons were able to 
put two more goals in net and 
push the lead to 4-1. Gertridge 
scored his first goal of the day, 
making the score 4-2 and spark- 
ing a 4-0 Blue Jay run. The score 
was 5-4 in favor of the Jays as Air 
Force player Bobby Geiger scored 
right at the end 


Strickland. of the quarter 
“I thought it No matter what to make the 
might give us ‘ score 5-5 head- 
a spark, but happens in our last ing into the 
unfortunately, : lwaveleal half. 
it just wasn't S4Me, We alWays 100K As the third 
enough.” forward to the next. —quarter_pro- 
The Tigers gressed, both 
responded to - SOPHOMORE JEREMY teams traded 
Strickland’s three goals 
goal with a pair Maurer each, making 
of goals to push the score 8-8 
its lead to 11-4. heading into 


The Jays got goals from senior 
Peter Sauerhoff and freshman 
Alex Whittam, but Princeton 
was too strong in the tank. The 
Jays could not catch the Tigers 
and the game ended with a score 
of 15-8. 

The loss dropped’ the Jays to 
a 9-12 overall record and a 1-5 
record in the CWPA, while the 
win was the third straight for 
Princeton, and improves their re- 
cord to 10-9 overall and 6-1 in the 
CWPA. 

The Jays returned to the pool 
on Sunday to face 15th-ranked 
Air Force. Coming off a 1-1 day, 
the men were eager to get back in 
the pool and pull out a win over 
Air Force. 

“Even though we lost against 
Princeton, we knew we could go 
out against Air Force and com- 
pete,” said sophomore Jeremy 
Maurer. “That’s the thing with 
this team, no matter what hap- 
pens in our last game, we always 
look forward to the next. I knew 
this game was going to be a good 
one.” 

Hopkins was able to score first 
in the game with a goal from 
Whittam. The Air Force Acad- 
emy Falcons responded with 
two back-to-back goals to take a 
2-1 lead heading into the second 
quarter. 


the fourth. Just 15 seconds into 
the fourth quarter, Alex Churn- 
side of Air Force scored and put 
the Falcons on top 9-8. Another 
Air Force player, Jack Hines, was 
able to push the Falcon lead to 
10-8, with 3:53 remaining in the 
game. 

With a 10-8 deficit and just 
under two minutes left in the 
game, the Jays got two goals from 
Sauerhoff and freshman Kielan 
Crow. This put the match’s score 
at 10-10. Air Force then was able 
to draw an ejection on behalf of 
Hopkins with 13 seconds left in 
the game. Air Force player Kurt 
Lenmen scored a man-up goal 
with seven seconds left in the 
game to lift Air Force to an 11-10 
victory over the Jays. 

The loss marks the Jays’s sec- 
ond loss in a row, and drops 
their record to 9-13 on the season. 
Gertridge led the Jays with three 
goals, while Whittam also had 
a pair. Whittam, junior Jeremy 
Selbst and freshman Eli Levitt all 
had a pair of assists. Selbst fin- 
ished with 10 saves for the Jays, 
his fifth-straight game with dou- 
ble-digit saves. 

Next up for the Jays is the 
Division IIIT Eastern Champion- 
ships, held in Washington, Pa. 
The first of these games is Satr.- 
day at 10:45 a.m. 


Muhlenberg stuns Blue Jays in five-set comeback victory 


By TEDDY SIHELNIK 
Staff Writer 
Muhlenberg showed _ they 


were tough to finish Saturday, as 
the Hopkins women’s volleyball 
team fell in five sets after win- 
ning the first two for the second- 
straight match. 

Hopkins managed to win the 
first two sets with a late run in 
the first set and an early lead in 
the second, but the Mules took 
the last three sets, winning on a 
tough fifth set for the Blue Jays. 

“We didn’t play up to our po- 
tential, which was really frustrat- 
ing,” said senior middle Alex Ze- 
noff of the match. 

In the first set, serves were 
mostly traded back and forth 
early on. At 17-17, the Jays started 
to make their finishing run, seen 
in their 8-2 surge. Senior Kristen 
Kozielski helped finish the first 
set in strong fashion, netting 
three points on her serve. 

The momentum from the late 
run in the first set certainly car- 
ried over to the second set, with 
Hopkins jumping out to an early 
4-0 lead. The Mules never took 
the lead in the set, and the Jays 
ended the second set with anoth- 


er win, 25-20. Hopkins showed 


os 


“Sy 


great promise for a win overall, 
which would have made up for 
their recent loss to the Franklin 
and Marshall Diplomats on Oc- 
tober 14th, but problems started 
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the ball. 


to occur in the third set. 

Instead of handing 
Muhlenberg their eighth- 
straight loss to Hopkins, 
the Mules decided to dig 
in. They built a 13-8 lead 
in the third set thanks 
to a four-point run that 
included three Hopkins 
ball-handling errors, and 
a block by Muhlenberg 
senior Brittany Williams 
and sophomore Jackie 
Price. The Mules then 
went up 16-10 using the 
help of three straight 
kills, one by Muhlenberg 
senior Phylicia Lee and 
two by Price. Hopkins 
traded points the rest of 
the match, but was not 
able to build up a mo- 
mentum changing run in 
time to sway the match. 
Muhlenberg won set 
three 25-18, 

Set four was won with 
the same score, 25-18. 
With the Jays back 12-11 
in the fourth set, another 
four-point run was made 
by Muhlenberg, which featured 
two kills by Muhlenberg’s Price 
and an ace by Muhlenberg’s 
sophomore Davi Gordon. This 


lead grew to 19-14 with kills by 
Muhlenberg’s freshmen Bryn 
Baker and Jennifer Seeba. 

In the fifth and final set, Hop- 
kins jumped out to a seemingly 
comfortable 7-2 lead. However, 
the Mules once again dug in, 
fighting back and taking a 14-10 
lead. Hopkins showed that they 
had some fight left in them as 
well, as they took three straight 
points to bring the game to 14- 
13 — however, it wasn’t enough, 
as Muhlenberg heartbreakingly 
took the next point to end the set 
and match. 

Zenoff had a team-high 12 kills 
on the day, with Kozielski fuel- 
ing the defense with a team-high 
15 digs. Muhlenberg’s Gordon re- 
corded 12 kills, while the Mule’s 
Baker and Price had a team and 
match-high of 44 assists and 
eight blocks, respectively. Zenoff 
said of the tough performance on 
Saturday, “At the end of the day, 
it was a chance to play, which is 
always great. That sounds cliche, 
but that’s why we're out there, to 
play and have fun.” 

With three matches left in 
the season, the Jays return to 
action Saturday when they host 
the Bryn Mawr College Owls at 
1 p.m. 
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Cross country battles at 
Inter-Regional Rumble 


X Country, FROM B12 

finished 13th at 22:02, junior 
Christina Valerio finished 19th 
at 22:19 and freshman Liz Pro- 
vost finished 20" at 22:20. Seniors 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
XAVI GILL — MEN’S SOCCER 


Loalie stands strong behind top-ranked m. soccer 


By MARY DOMAN 
Staff Writer 


The men’s team, ranked 31* 
in the nation among Division 
I{l schools, placed eighth out of 
28 teams in their eight-kilome- 
ter race. NYU won the team title 


I was old enough 
to realize that soc- 
cer players had the 
hottest girlfriends 


enlor men’s soccer goalie Ravi 


Gill | > 
: las learned a few things 


since he transferred t H and wives com- Mary O'Grady and Nadia McMil- with 53 points, with Alleghany, 
~ “a to i > > ; Le : = : 
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One: yds athletes,” he said. Our packs are something we Elizabethtown placing second 


“An Indian kid from the 


“y 3 
suburbs of Jerse always wanted 


to be pro and the 
women factor was 
what pushed soc- 


through fifth. The Jays finished 
with 225 total points. 

Junior Steve Tobochnik, the 
winner of the Centennial Con- 


| really try to focus on,” Van Allen 
| said. “It doesn’t do us any good, 
though if we're running in one 
| big pack slower than what each 


y, IN No way, shape 
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[wo (regarding bei ng 
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New Jersey): 
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a spot on the Centennial Confer- 
ence Honor Roll. Maybe he’s not 
so bad at math after all. 

Soccer, math — what else is 
Gill good at? Ladies. “They call 
him ‘The Fish’ because he would 
be a great catch for any lucky 
lady,” confesses junior midfield- 
er Chris Wilson. 

“1 started playing soccer when 


and to keep my 12-pack perfectly 
shredded,” he said. After that he 
shreds his mind by “getting my 
learn on in class and kicking it at 
MSE.” 

But what about soccer? Gill 
was named Centennial Confer- 
ence Defensive Player of the 
Week two weeks in a row this 
season. So far this season, he has 


during games he only thinks 
about “What’s for dinner to- 
night?” and “Damn, that girl 
looks good,” this tone has to be 
pretty interesting. 

But senior goalie Neil Ma- 


clean, Gill’s backup, finally sets | 


the jokes aside and tells us that | 


Gill does have skill. 
“Ravi brings an intensity and 


W. soccer drops tough 2-0 loss to Mules 


By MARCEL DUARTE 
Staff Writer 


The bitter-cold rain poured 
down on the women’s soccer 
team Saturday night, paralleling 
the mood of the Blue Jays as they 
were upset by the Muhlenberg 
Mules. The 2-0 loss breaks both 
their 24-game winning streak at 
home and their 23-game regu- 
lar season conference winning 
streak. 

The ninth-ranked Jays move 
to 11-3 overall and 6-1 in the con- 
ference. Hindering the Jays was 
the loss of senior goalkeeper and 
former News-Letter Athlete of 
the Week Karen Guszkowski to 
a broken finger. Guszkowski was 
replaced by sophomore Kristen 
Redsun. 

The first half of the game was 
deadlocked 0-0 as the Jays found 
themselves facing a tougher op- 
ponent than they expected. Still 
outshooting the Mules in the first 
half by three shots, the possession 
was mostly even and neither team 
could find a break. It was clear 
that getting one past Muhlenberg 
goalie Michele Toher was going to 
take something quite special. 

According to sophomore for- 
ward Leslie O’Brien, the Jays did 
not play a poor game but just 
came up short. 

“I don’t think we played badly, 
we just didn’t capitalize on our 
opportunities,” O’Brien said. “In 
the beginning we played well. We 


passed around them but we just 
couldn't put the ball in the net.” 

After half time, Muhlenberg’s 
offense stepped up their game 
to score twice and defeat the 
Jays. The Mules defense allowed 
several shots on goal but their 
goalie, Toher, made some incred- 
ible saves to keep her clean sheet. 
Even when senior Caitlin Moore 
fired one that had ‘goal’ written 
all over it, the Hopkins fans were 
forced to sit back down as Toher 
and the rest of the Mules defense 
kept the Jays from scoring. 

Early on in the second half, 
the Mules found a hole in the 
Jays’s defense and lofted one into 
the goal just past the gloves of 
Redsun. Muhlenberg’s Kimber- 
ly Hacker scored the goal from 
about 20 yards out on the 55th 
minute of the game to put the 
Jays behind by one. The Jays 
then made a few good plays to 
pressure Muhlenberg’s defense. 
The hope for a game-tying goal 
was high as some plays seemed 
promising but Hopkins just came 
up empty-handed every time. 

The reality sunk in that the 
Jays were going to have to come 
back from behind if they were 
going to prevail this weekend. 
“Once they scored we picked up 
the intensity, but we ended up 
playing a little frantic,” O’Brien 
said. 

The Jays, in an effort to tie it 
up again, played a bit too edgily 
and consequently let up another 
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A Hopkins player looks for an open teammate as the Blue Jays drive up the field. 


FILE PHOTO 
The Blue Jays are ranked first in the 
Centennial Conference this season. 


goal that sealed the deal for the 
Mules. The Muhlenberg strikers 
found holes in the Jays’s defense 
that were not there earlier in the 


game. 
On a quick break to elude 
Hopkins defenders, Muhlen- 


berg’s Christina O’Grady found 
herself with space to play and 
fired one into the top left corner 
of the net in the 81st minute to 
put the Mules up 2-0 and wrap 
up the match. 

When the game ended, 
Muhlenburg celebrated their win 
over the heavily favored Jays with 
cheers that could be heard across 
campus. With the win, the Mules 
improved to an 8-5 record overall 
and 5-1 in the conference. 

The Jays have three more 
games before the Centennial Con-. 
ference tournament and the team 
outlook is positive as they move 
on to conclude the regular season 
and begin post-season play. 

“We all felt that we were the 
better team but we were just un- 
lucky,” Suter said about the loss. 
But Suter and the rest of the Jays 
are confident that despite a mi- 
nor setback with the loss to the 
Mules, the Jays will fight on to 
play to their potential. 

“I think we can grow from this 
game and it won't affect our win- 
ning attitude. We are expected to 
win every game in our conference 
and this loss shows that not every 
team is perfect,” Suter said. 

The Jays, still the favorites 
in the Centennial Conference, 
move on to play the Bryn Mawr 
Owls at home this Saturda y. 


| 


Football loses after FG in final seconds 


By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins football team saw 
its hopes of a comeback victory 
sail wide left in the final seconds 
of Saturday’s Centennial Confer- 
ence game versus Ursinus. With 
27 seconds left, on a play eerily 
similar to the Baltimore Ravens’ 
kicker Steve Hauschka’s last- 
second miss on Sunday, junior 


| kicker Alex Latchman couldn't 


connect on a 35-yard field goal, 
and the visiting Bears snatched a 
16-14 victory from the Blue Jays at 
Homewood Field. 

Ursinus overcame stiff resis- 
tance from the Hopkins defense, 
gaining a meager nine yards of 
total offense in the second half. 
With the victory, the Bears im- 
proved to 3-3 on the season and 
3-1 in confererice play, while 
Hopkins lost for the first time 
in six games and was handed 
its first conference loss of the 
season, falling to 5-2 


a punt return, which Hopkins re- 
covered on its own 46-yard line. 
The Jays used five plays to march 
the ball into the red zone and 
sophomore quarterback Hewitt 
Tomlin hit junior Dan Crowley 
on a 14-yard touchdown pass 
for the Jays’s only passing score 
of the game, making the score 
9-7 with 8:34 to go in the second 
quarter. 

The Hopkins defense was 
gashed in the first quarter for 
100 yards, but buckled down and 
amazingly allowed only 33 the 
rest of the entire game, forcing a 
quick punt on the ensuing Bears 
possession. 

“Coaches started recognizing 
things and put us in good situ- 
ations, and we executed pretty 
well,” sophomore safety Kale 
Sweeney said. “Our man-to-man 
was consistent, allowing us to get 
to the quarterback. I think we 
just started understanding what 
they were doing.” 


(4-1). 

The cold, wet con- 
ditions made for a 
sloppy game, as the 
Jays lost two fumbles 
and threw three in- 
terceptions, while 
Ursinus had two 
turnovers of its own. 
Both teams struggled 
offensively, going a 
combined 20-for-55 
on passing attempts 
and 9-for-38 on third 
down conversions. 

In a_ defensive 
struggle marked by 
20 punts, Ursinus 
scored first when a 
high snap on a punt 
attempt flew over 
the head of Hopkins 
punter Max Islinger, who swat- 
ted the ball out of the back of the 
end zone for a safety, rather than 
risking Ursinus recovering the 
loose ball for a touchdown. 

Less than three minutes later, 
the Bears would again make the 
Jays pay for a turnover. Ursinus’s 
Joe Galie recovered a fumble at 
the Hopkins 27-yard line, and 
two plays later, quarterback Jus- 
tin Decristofaro lobbed it up for 
Nick Giarratano, connecting ona 
fade route in the back of the end 
zone. The touchdown pass, one 
of two for Decristofano, put Ur- 
sinus up 9-0 at the end of the first 
quarter. 

The two teams reversed roles 
in the second quarter, when the 
slippery conditions caused the 
Bears’s Al Desidiero to fumble on 


Once again, however, a Hop- 
kins fumble killed momentum, 
and Decristofaro connected 
with Travis Evans on a 10-yard 
screen pass, who scampered into 
the end zone to give the Bears a 
16-7 lead that held going into the 
half. 

The score remained 16-7 until 
late in the third quarter, when 
Hopkins capped a 46-yard, sev- 
en-play drive with a one-yard 
touchdown run by star running 
back Andrew Kase, bringing 
the Jays within two points of 
the Bears at 16-14. Despite the 
second half being played pre- 
dominantly in Ursinus_ terri- 
tory, Hopkins could not muster 
more than seven points. Early 
in the fourth quarter, a prom- 
ising drive was cut short when 


FILE PHOTO 
Running back Andrew Kase holds onto the ball as he is tackled. 


Eikeem Barron intercepted a 
Hopkins pass at the Ursinus 22- 
yard line. 

The Bears intercepted Hop- 
kins again at 5:14 in the fourth 
quarter, but could not sustain a 
drive and punted the ball, leav- 
ing 3:33 on the clock for the Jays 
to go 80 yards. The Hopkins of- 
fense finally got rolling, and 
after Tomlin hit junior Tucker 
Michels on a 38-yard bullet, the 
Jays had a first down at the Ur- 
sinus 29. From there, the offense 
went conservative, rushing three 
times for nine yards and was as- 
sisted by an Ursinus penalty, fi- 
nally settling at the opposition’s 
15-yard line. 

After a Hopkins timeout, 
Lachman nailed a 35-yard field 
goal, but, in a show of games+ 
manship that has become in- 
creasingly popular in football, 
Ursninus called a timeout just 
before the snap in an attempt to 
ice Lachman. The ploy worked, 
as the junior’s second 
kick hooked wide and 
the Bears secured their 
third consecutive victo- 
ry at Homewood Field. 

“I don’t like it, it 
throws off the rhythm 
of the whole game,” 
said safety Michael 
Milano of the pre-snap 
timeout policy. 

“We were pretty 
shocked because even 
though we knew they 
were a good team, we 
didn’t expect to lose 
that game, even as it 
came down to the last 
minute,” running back 

AJ. Safi said. 

The players remain 
optimistic as they look 
to finish the remainder 
of their schedule strong and cap- 
ture the conference title. 

“It’s a toss-up right now for 
us, anything can really happen. 
We've got a big game against 
Franklin & Marshall, who beat 
Ursinus,” said Safi. 

Kase had a game-high 122 
rushing yards and tied Bill 
Stromberg’s record of career 
touchdowns as a Blue Jay, 39. 
Tomlin finished 11-of-27 for one 
touchdown and two intercep- 
tions. The 133 yards allowed by 
the Hopkins defense was a sea- 
son low and senior Glen Rocca 
led Hopkins with eight tackles, 
including 2.5 sacks. ; 

The Jays have a bye week this 
weekend, and return to the field 
Saturday, Oct. 31 at 1 p.m. when 


they travel to Juniata. 
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SPORTS 


Dip You Know? 


ALCS - The Yankees had four solo hom- 
ers in a postseason game for only the 
second time and first time since 1928. 

MCS - Ryan Howard's first inning HR 
Monday night gave him eight straight 
postseason games with at least one RBI, 
tying Lou Gehrig's MLB record set more 
than seven decades ago. 


Home CALENDAR 


FRIDAY, Ocroser 23 
Field Hockey vs. Bryn Mawr, 4 p.m. 


SATURDAY, Ocrtoser 24 
W. Volleyball vs. Bryn Mawr, 1 p.m. 
W. Soccer vs. Bryn Mawr, 1 p.m. 
Wrestling - Black & Blue Brawl, 4 p.m. 


M. soccer wins sixth straight, defeats Ursinus 


By CECILIA FURLONG 


Staff Writer 
The Hopkins men’s soccer 
team extended their winning 


streak to six last Friday night as 
they blanked Centennial Confer- 
ence rival Ursinus 2-0 on a wet 
and cold Homewood field. 

The win the 19th- 
ranked Blue Jays to 12-2 overall 
and 5-1 in the conference, while 
the Bears fall to 3-9-1 overall and 
0-6 in the conference. 

In the first half, the Jays’s play 
seemed to mimic the weather, 
as they came out somewhat flat 
and couldn’t seem to garner any 
offensive momentum. Despite 
having nine 
corners and 
attempting 11 
shots, the Jays 
were unable 
to convert on 
any of their chances and entered 
the locker room knotted 0-0 with 
the Bears. 

“Going into the second half, 
we just had to step it up offen- 
sively and finish our chances,” 
junior midfielder Evan Kleinberg 
said. “We needed to utilize our 
speed as most teams are not as 
fast as us.” 

After 65 minutes without 
a goal, the Jays finally broke 
through as Kleinberg’s far-post 
shot reached the back of the net, 


moves 


Ursinus 0 
Hopkins 2 


giving him five goals on the sea- 
son. Junior midfielder Chris Wil- 
son's cross across the box set up 
the Kleinberg shot, putting the 
Jays on top 1-0. 

“We tried little 


to relax a 
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more,” junior forward Scott Bu- 
koski stated. “The cold and rain 
had everyone acting really tense 
on the ball for some reason and 
we were forcing everything.” 


The Jays continued their re- 
laxed play while keeping the 
pressure on the Bears’s defense, 
racking up 10 shots in the sec- 
ond half versus three by the 
Bears. i 


Less than 13 minutes after the 
initial goal, the Jays padded their 
lead, as freshman forward Nick 
White hit Bukoski with a pass 
up the field. Bukoski shook his 


Remembering the late, great Baltimore Colts 


New documentary by Barry Levinson focuses on departed team and its band 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
Staff Writer 


When I was a lowly freshman 
and starting to learn a bit about 
our lovely Charm City, a Fresh 
Food Café cook told me about 
the historic midnight flight of the 
Baltimore Colts. I had heard the 
story before, but never from the 
perspective of someone who had 


lived through the event, someone 
who woke up one morning to find 


his favorite team gone without a 
trace. If | remember correctly, he 
said that the departure of the 
Baltimore Colts to Indianapolis 


was something like waking up 


one morning and finding that 


the Grinch had stolen the city’s 
Christmas, except the Grinch 
was your best friend. I offered 
the analogy of Lando Calrissian 
selling out Han Solo in The Em- 
pire Strikes Back. “Something like 
that,” he said. 

The phrase “something like 
that” is about as close as any of 
us Baltimore visitors will ever get 


to fully knowing what it was like 
to have our hometown team be- 
tray us overnight. For those who 
don’t know the story, it began 
when team owner Robert Isray 
started a series of negotiations 
with a number of cities across 
the countries about moving the 
team. The primary interest was 
an Indianapolis real estate de- 
veloper by the name of Robert 


COURTESY OF SPORTSAVENGER.COM 
The Colts won the 1958 NFL Championship game, considered the greatest game ever played. 


Welch, whose continual lobbying 
efforts to move the team to India- 
napolis led to Isray participating 
in secret negotiations with the 
Indy deputy mayor David Frick. 
After Isray visited Indianapolis 
in February, mumblings of a pos- 
sible move reached the Baltimore 
community and the Maryland 
state legislature gave the city of 
Baltimore the right to seize the 
team from Isray under eminent 
domain. 

Isray was forced to conduct 
the rest of his business from the 
shadows. Behind closed doors, 
the city of Indianapolis offered 
Isray a $12.5 million loan, a $4 


million training facility and the 
brand new $77.5 million, 57,980 
seat Hoosier Dome, a stunning 
offer that left the former Balti- 
morean drooling. The offer was 
accepted and on March 29, 1984, 
at 2 a.m., 15 trucks loaded up 
the team and all its possessions 
from its Owings Mills training 
complex, and by 10 a.m., the Bal- 
timore Colts were no more. The 
move was unquestion- 
ably a heist on the part of 
Isray. The flight was initi- 
ated in the middle of the 
night to avoid Baltimore 
seizure of the team, and 
each truck took a differ- 
ent route to Indianapolis 
in order to delude the Bal- 
timore City police force 
from stopping them. It 
was a mastermind plan 
and by the time the city 
of Baltimore woke up, 
their World Champion 
team was gone. 

Barry Levinson, direc- 
tor of such films as Rain 
Man and The Natural has 


mentary on the flight 
focusing on the team’s 


left behind in the move. 
“When the Colts left 

Baltimore in 1984, the 

Baltimore Colts marching 


to march for 12 years without a 
team,” Levinson said in an ESPN 
interview. “They marched at bar- 


becues, or Fourth of July things, | ty 
or anything that they could do. | 
Eventually they started march- | 


ing at some of the NFL games 
for other teams, Cleveland in- 


cluded, marching to keep the - 


spirit of football alive and hoping 
to get another team. And that’s 
basically what the documentary 
tracks, that 12-year period of this 
fanaticism to get another NFL 
franchise.” 

When the Colts left Baltimore, 
they took just about everything 

SEE COLTS, pace B10 


Field Hockey: 
Shocking loss to Mules 


The nationally ranked wom- 
en’s field hockey team dropped a 
double-overtime loss to Muhlen- 
berg on Saturday. The Jays out- 
shot the Mules three to one, but 
failed to score. Page B10 


INSIDE 


Fooball: 
Tough loss to Ursinus 


Coming off an upset of nation- 
ally ranked Dickinson last week- 
end, the Jays were faced with win- 
try weather and a tough Ursinus 
Bears team, which defeated Hop- 
kins 16-14. Page B11 


Athlete of the Week: 
Ravi Gill 


The men’s soccer team has won 
six straight matches behind the 
play of senior Ravi Gill in goal. Gill 
has eight shutouts this season and 
has saved greater than 90 percent. 
Page B11 
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Sophomore co-captain Corey Adams and the Jays are now tied for first place in the conference. 


| son: for “everyone to recognize 


recently released a docu- | 
of the Baltimore Colts, | 


marching band that was | 


band had no team, obvi- | — 
ously, but they continued | — 


| Franklin & Marshall. 


defender and then sidestepped 
the Bears’s goalie to place the ball 
inside the near post for his team- 
leading 12th goal of the season, 
giving the Jays a much-needed 
insurance goal and a 2-0 lead. 

“In the second half, | 
we played with more 
confidence through | 
those tight gaps and it 
opened up the game | 
more for us,” Head 
Coach Craig Appleby 
said. 

The Jays also ben- 
efited from a great 
defensive perfor- 
mance that limited 
second-half shots and 


goal. Senior goalie 
Ravi Gill secured his 
eighth shutout of the 
year with five saves 
in the game as the en- 
tire defense worked 
seamlessly together 
to keep the Bears off 
the board. 

“There are some 
tactical changes we 
are going to have to 
make, but more im- 
portantly our mental 
approach is going to have to be 
perfect, because this game is go- 


ing to have big implications for | 


postseason play,” Gill said. 

The Jays have aspirations of 
finishing on top of the nation this 
year, and the upcoming games 
will serve as a large stepping- 
stone toward that goal. 

“Our goal since day one of pre- 
season has been to win a national 
championship,” Gill said. 

Appleby’s goal for his players 
going into the rest of the sea- 


their role tactically and how it 
is linked with everyone else’s 
role.” 

The Jays will continue to make 
changes and look to improve as 
they host York and then travel to 


wouldn’t concede a | 


Fresh off a bye weekend, the 
second-ranked women’s cross 
country team finished first out 
of 25 teams at the Oberlin Col- 
lege Inter-Regional Rumble on 
Saturday in Oberlin, Ohio. The 
men’s team also fared well, earn- 
ing an eighth place finish out of 
28 schools. Both teams raced de- 
spite cold and wintry weather 
conditions. 

According to Coach Bobby 
Van Allen, the bye weeks have 
been a big help to the teams this 
season. 

“The week off prior to this last 
meet was all a part of the over- 
all season plan,” Van Allen said. 
“We don’t race more than two 
weekends in a row at any point, 
which helps keep us sharp physi- 
cally and focused mentally for 


Splash Down! Water Polo faces DI foes 


ATHLETICS § 


Hopkins 2, Ursinus 0 


COURTESY OF JANET PAULSEN 
The women’s cross country team stand huddled around their coach before the race. 


V. cross country wins 
(berlin Inter-Regional 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


when we do compete.” 

For the women, who ran six 
kilometers, the Jays had five 
runners place in the top 20 posi- 
tions, easily securing a first place 
victory with 62 points. The next 
closest team was Case Western 
Reserve with 105 points, with 
Oberlin, NYU and SUNY Brock- 
port rounding out the top five, 

All-American and four time 
JHU News-Letter Athlete of the 
Week Laura Paulsen led the way 
once again for the Jays, finish- 
ing second overall with a time 
of 21:37, 34 seconds behind first 
place finisher Joanna Johnson of 
Oberlin. Alongside Paulsen, the 
other four of Hopkins’ top five 
wete equally strong, all finish- 
ing within 45 seconds of Paulsen. 
Sophomore Cecilia Furlong fin- 
ished eighth with a time of 21:58, 
senior Mira Patel 
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